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EXPLANATORY REMARKS 


The time and place for the Second Annual Conference on Men- 
nonite Cultural Problems was largely determined by the Civilian 
Public Service Training School which was. being held on the Goshen 
College campus during the summer months of 1943. The com- 
mittee arranging the program for the conference felt that it should 
be held at a time and place convenient to the sixty-five boys and 
fifteen girls who were taking a course in foreign relief training on 
the Goshen College Campus. The conference sessions were held 
at the Eighth Street Mennonite Church. 


At the business session of the conference it was unanimously 
agreed to adopt the name ‘“‘Conference on Mennonite Cultural Prob- 
lems” as a permanent name. It seemed to be the feeling of the 
group that this designation satisfactorily expressed the distinctiv- 
ness and purpose of the Conference. The topics discussed at these 
conferences to date and those planned for discussion at future con- 
ferences are truly of a cultural nature. 


The calibre of the papers presented and the spirit of the dis- 
cussions which followed each presentation were conducive to clear 
thinking, honest scholarship and a friendly exchange of ideas. It 
is possible that many problems confronting the Mennonites will 
be solved and much light thrown on others if such fine spirited 
intellectual inquiry continues throughout the years to come. At the 
business session of the conference many problems were suggested 
for future study and discussion. The number, and variety of topics 
suggested indicates the wide-spread interest and need for such an 
annual conference. 


The Conference for Administrators of Mennonite Colleges under 
whose auspices the Conference on Cultural Problems operates ap- 
pointed the following individuals on the Committee for Planning and 
Arrangements for the coming year: Winfield Fretz, Bethel College, 
North Newton, Kansas, Chairman; John Copenhaver, Hesston Col- 
lege, Hesston, Kansas; Carl Kreider, Goshen College, Goshen, Ind- 
jana; Cornelius Krahn, Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas; and Lloyd 
Ramseyer, Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio. 

Winfield Fretz 
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THE CURRICULA OF MENNONITE COLLEGES 
By Peter S. Goertz 


This paper aims to be a summary of a survey of the curri- 
cula of Mennonite colleges in the United States of America. It 
covers the offerings of seven institutions including junior colleges 
as well as schools that offer a four year curriculum. The purpose 
of the study, as the writer understands it, is to pave the way 
for a probable reconstruction of our separate programs so that 
we may more effectively play our part as Christian institutions 
of higher learning in these days of social chaos and moral and 
spiritual confusion. 


At least one way of going at the making of such a study is 
to get as clear a picture as possible of the existing situation. 
What are our curricula like? How extensive are the offerings? 
Do they fall into a definite pattern? Does the composite picture 
reveal any uniformity which may serve to indicate what is gen- 
erally regarded as essential? How have these curricula been 
arrived at? What problems and issues arise from an over-all 
picture of these curricula? 


In trying to make a beginning of the consideration of some of 
these points I found myself naturally much handicapped. As 
early as last winter I wrote to all our colleges for their catalogues 
and any and all such other material as might aid in the study 
of these curricula. The responses brought printed bulletins only 
and no reports of studies that may have been carried on in these 
schools, nor any statements indicating the individualistic methods 
of discharging their separate tasks. We know of some of these 
studies. Goshen has made one on drop-outs on the junior college 
level. I understand there is one in process on objectives. I have, 
accordingly, been obliged to rely entirely upon the catalogues. 
We all know that this does not tell the whole story. Every in- 
stitution has its own unique way of solving the problems of the 
student which do not appear in print. It would have required 
an elaborate questionnaire or a somewhat extended visit on the 
respective campuses to do full justice to a complete understand- 
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ing of the curricula. This, for several reasons, I was unable to 
do. 


I have tried to read these catalogues as accurately as I know 
how. In the tabulations that have been made, I listed all courses 
as they appear in the catalogue and ignored all alternating dates 
and apparent evidences that some courses are offered only on 
demand. I have the suspicion that the sum-total of actual offerings 
in any one institution does not quite equal the figure in these sum- ~ 
maries even when alternations were accounted for. At least some 
classes are likely to be very small. Neither do I want to leave the 
impression that the title under which the offerings are tabulated 
is the one under which the course is listed in the catalogue. In 
order to do any combining at all one runs that risk. Again 
I may have left some courses stand alone simply because their 
contents, as nearly as I could determine, were singular. These 
would have been brought under a more common title had I 
known more about the actual content and scope of the course. 


What is the general pattern? By and large it does not differ 
much from other liberal arts colleges. Three big divisions stand 
out more commonly than any other. They are: The Humanities 
(Languages and Literature), the Material (Natural) Sciences, 
and the Social Sciences. A few of our schools, apparently, prefer 
to list their courses by departments rather than by divisions. 
Nor is there complete uniformity in the divisional make-up. Goshen 
classifies Home Economics, Physical Education, and Agriculture 
with the Natural Sciences. Bluffton classifies Home Economics, 
Philosophy, and Bible with the Social Sciences; Psychology with 
Teacher Education, and Art and Music with the Fine Arts. Bluffton 
is unique in having a Fine Arts Division. Bethel classifies Home 
Economics, Physical Education, Industrial Arts, and Commerce 
with the Applied Sciences making a separate division out of these 
and related courses. In this organization Bethel stands alone. 
Goshen, Tabor, and Bethel have a separate school or a separate 
division into which Bible and related courses have been placed.These 
differences are apparent and sometimes striking but in some cases 
not all-important. It is very likely that local conditions, avail- 
able perscnnel, and traditional development have dictated these 
differences. 


As the tabulations will show, we differ somewhat widely in 
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the offerings as they appear in the various departments. Our 
Eastern Schools seem to be richer in the foreign language that is 
being offered. In this Latin especially stands out. On the other 
-hand Industrial Arts is absent from their curricula. This a 
part of the program at Bethel, and also at Freeman and Hesston. 
Perhaps the Junior Colleges in this group regard that as an 
essential part of their terminal program. Why there should be 
that difference between the East and the West does not appear 
on the surface. Tabor’s Bible offerings are surprisingly compre- 
hensive. The Teacher Education courses of Bluffton and Goshen 
indicate that the Ohio and Indiana Boards of education, apparent- 
ly, require more in the way of specialized courses than do the 
states where the other colleges are located. 


A careful overview of the tabulations will suggest other ob- 
servations and may raise questions for further inquiry. For want 
of time we shall not inquire about them more fully now. 


What are the reasons for the patterns of the curricula as they 
now exist? A complete answer to that question is obviously 
impossible. A few things, however, can be said. One suspects 
that our colleges share the historical development of higher edu- 
cation in America in general. In an attempt to be respectable 
and respected colleges we offered what others offered just as 
earlier in our American history the colleges did what Harvard 
did. Aside from the fact that we offer more Bible we are prac- 
tically no different from other colleges. No doubt often it has 
been pressure from the outside to which we yielded. Students 
wanted certain courses and we offered them because we wanted 
to attract students. Naturally, also, the State Boards of Edu- 
cation, by virtue of their authority, dictated certain procedures 
to us if we wanted to be teacher-training institutions. As one 
looks over the lists of offerings one is further inclined to believe 
that too often a new teacher, fresh from the mill where he ground 
out his Ph.D. degree, introduced a course by which he would dis- 
play his newly acquired information and techniques to the adminis- 
tration and overawe the student with his learning. To a large extent, 
if he has something to say about the department’s offerings, a 
professor’s professional pride motivates him “so to arrange his 
offerings as to get his students accepted in the graduate school. 
Such students, he feels, must be well prepared so that at the 
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graduate school they will do him honor and also improve the 
reputation of the school from which they hail. And what is to 
be said against such procedure? Our criteria for recognizing the 
worth of a teacher and the excellency of the school seem largely 
based upon that. Did not some: of us take pains to produce 
evidence for just such things when we sought accreditation by the 
North Central Association? Given that kind of a setting we see 
what is likely to go into the curriculum of a college. No school 
can afford to scorn that kind of product, and certainly the motive 
back of the efforts for it is understandable. We know there is 
a place for it but we still ask whether that is all that we should 
be doing or whether it is the best that we should attempt? What 
happens to the many for whom such a curriculum does not fit? 
Who neither by virtue of interest, need, nor ability can profit 
by the hierarchy of courses which such an outcome requires. 


This demand for satisfying the requirements for an academic 
Major seems to me to be a form of specialization. But there are 
other forms of specialization that have also made their claims 
upon our curricula. I refer to various kinds of vocational in- 
terests, such as engineering, industrial arts, commerce, nursing and 
the like. Courses to satisfy the demands and the needs of our 
students have been grudgingly added one by one. Sad to say that 
these additions have been made without an attempt to integrate 
them with the rest of the curriculum so that there is still assurance 
that such students do not miss out on the great values of a general 
education. Students get a smattering of this and that but their 
curriculum has no pattern which is likely to prepare them for 
the whole of life. 


It should also be said that recently we as Mennonites have 
been made more aware of the distinctiveness of our heritage and the 
need for making our witness more in harmony with it. Thus 
we find courses on Mennonite history, the simple life, the peace 
principle, and on relief. These all grow out of our history and 
genius but are they much more than injected into the curriculum 
failing to be integrated with it or the curriculum with these prin- 
ciples? 


These are some reasons why and how our curricula came to 
be what they are. Each separate accretion can be justified on 
some ground, perhaps not always good ground. It is not even good 
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logic to say that if you add together parts that in themselves are 
good then the whole is also good. The logician calls that kind of 
reasoning a fallacy of composition. That contention never nec- 
essarily follows and it certainly does not follow here. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of another matter that has 
a highly important bearing on college curriculum building. A 
brief look at some of the philosophies of education may do us some 
good. Perhaps it is safe to say that some of these philosophies 
lie back of our separate curricula. We may have been led by 
elements from several theories. That they have consciously or 
unconsciously influenced us we shall have to admit. If we con- 
template changes we shall have to reckon with them again, either 
in approving or disapproving them. 


It may stimulate our thinking and help the understanding of 
our problem to list nine contrasting philosophies of education as 
characterized by Butts in his book: “The College Charts Its 
Course.” Here they are without any comment on them: Culture 
versus Cash; Ivory Tower versus Watchtower; Intellectualism and 
Bookmindedness versus Intelligence and Personality; Discipline 
versus Freedom and Interest; the Great Tradition versus Exper- 
imental Naturalism; Traditional Studies versus Modern Studies; 
Aristocratic versus Democratic Conception of the College; Re- 
ligious versus Secular Conception of the College; Elective sys- 
tem versus Prescribed Curriculum. 


Shall we look at this question from other angles? There is the 
philosophy of education which calls itself Progressive and which 
has exerted a tremendous influence under the leadership of John 
Dewey. It is the Progressive’s view of mind and his concept of 
value that are crucial. Mind, according to this view, is not a 
thing, an object, nor a subject. Mind is a process. And so in 
the process mind changes. This means that the mind is working 
where it is dealing with the materials of the environment. The 
Progressive uses the environment for growth. He also encourages 
the teaching of controversial issues of society. Thus the human 
\being is constantly growing. To him growth is very important, 
but he is not so much concerned with what we are growing 
towards, nor is there any pre-established norm or universal truth 
Gr goodness man is responsible to. Growth itself is good, the 
direction does not much matter. How much have the curricula in 
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our schools or the methods of teaching been determined by the 
goal which the Progressive sets for himself. There are colleges 
in this country that are largely geared by aims as the Progressive 
sees them. , 


There is Essentialism. The Essentialist holds that good edu- 
cation is stressing that which is essential knowledge, such as has 
withstood the ages. Sometimes these have been dubbed the 
Three R educators. Of course they do not literally limit them- 
selves to the Three R’s. They teach Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, 
logic, grammar and the like. In spite of the all-out pressure of 
this day for the material sciences and a neglect of the humanities 
to them the latter field still has real value because in it is essen- 
tial knowledge. To them mind is an entity, not a process. It 
is a reservoir into which the teacher conveys knowledge from the 
essential store. Thus the teacher and not the student is the de- 
terminer of what is to be transferred. Do we recognize this em- 
phasis as the reason for the pattern for our curricula? 


To the Perennialists, best represented by President Hutchins 
and his ardent spokesman, Mortimer J. Adler, mind is not a 
functional process as it is for the Deweyites, but a thing. Yet 
it is not a receptacle into which knowledge is poured as for the 
Essentialists, but an active power. The word intuition partly 
describes it. It is an active power which immediately grasps the 
great fundamental truths. The Progressives hold that truth and 
goodness change. The Perennialists insist that these are per- 
manent and therefore not created, they already exist, they always 
existed and man discovers them. 


The Reconstructionists are just now emerging as an educational 
philosophy. In many ways they resemble the Progressives. Yet 
they differ in the belief that educators must throw their energy 
into the construction of a social order of today, that is, actually 
create a new democracy. They contend that we must accept the 
fact of an interdependent world and therefore one that must be 
modified. This modification must be actively undertaken. They 
say that this modification is necessary because the mind must 
associate with the group. Minds do not only live as individuals and 
so the child-centered curriculum of the Progressive must be mod- 
ified at least to this that any curriculum must be designed to 
arrive at some previously set ends or goals. In other words they 
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are anything but neutral as are the Progresssives, but they heart- 
ily approve of indoctrination and of giving our minds the direction 
ot clear objectives. We are likely to hear more from them and 
about them in the months to come. How much shall we be influ- 
enced by them? 

~ We, too, operate on some philosophy of education. It would 
be well if we were clear on the philosophy that guides our think- 
ing at this point. It may not be precisely, very likely does 
not, coincide with any one of these that have here been brief- 
ly characterized. It may be made up of elements of several 
or all of them. Or it may differ from them all. My point is 
that we should give this matter our serious consideration as 
we deal with our curricula. 

Suppose we have come to the realization that our college cur- 
riculum must be reorganized. It may be too elaborate. It 
needs better integration. It does not do justice to our Men- 
nonite cultural needs. One could name a number of reasons 
why a given college curriculum should be altered. May I ven- 
ture to make the strong assertion that no worthwhile revision 
can, at least should, be made without a very much clearer state- 
ment of our objectives? I know time will not permit to give this 
topic its place in relation to its importance. Some of us have 
stated objectives and have given them a conspicuous place in 
our catalogues. Perhaps, as comprehensive general statements to 
prove to, our constituencies and to the accrediting agencies that 
we have at least thought about them, these statements should be 
commended and might be allowed to stand. But as functioning 
documents they are practically worthless. The statements are 
far too general so that educational outcomes may be compared 
with them. 


We desperately need carefully formulated statements setting 
forth clearly the goal which the general, sometimes called liberal, 
education of our schools sets out to accomplish in the student. 
I mean a statement that really covers in detail the various areas 
of life for which the student should be prepared when he has 
completed that education. Length is not the point but it should 
be full enough to be truly functional. Such a document might 
easily contain five or six hundred items. 

The creation of such a statement certainly would engage the 
best thought and energy of the whole faculty; possibly also stu- 
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dents, alumni, cultivated laymen, and the ministers in our churches. 
After it is thoroughly scrutinized and adopted it would become 
the measuring stick of the kind of a curriculum the school would 
create in order to bring about in the student the realization 
of these objectives. Let us be clear that these would be the ob- 
jectives for general education. ‘There would be a separate set 
of objectives for majors of departments or for any vocational 
specialties which any one student might choose to prepare for. 
Each teacher could and should measure his share of the contri- 
bution to the education of the student in terms of these objec- 
tives. Likewise every student would and should be working to 
realize these objectives in himself instead of using his energy 
in seeking artificial ends, that of passing in a single course and 
finding a grade for it in the registrar’s office. All other activi- 
ties could then be properly judged in terms of these objectives. 
All phases of the personnel program would take on significance 
only as they function in terms of what outcomes are expected in 
the student. Examinations would become more than a test of 
information. What a difference it would make in the way com- 
prehensive examination questions are prepared and in the way 
these examinations are administered. And finally, how this 
would unify the faculty as faculty, the faculty and the admin- 
istration, or all three, the administration, the faculty, and the 
students. 


This is a step of paramount necessity if we want to be schools 
that truly function in our society as they ought to function. Only 
by that means can we be assured that we have much chance in 
making a unique contribution. The preparation of specialists in 
chemistry, preaching, stenography, dietetics and the like is not 
enough. How our students function in our modern society as 
Christian men and women is the acid test of our curricula and 
our work in our schools. 


As you note this strong emphasis upon objectives as they are 
related to general education you will ask at once, how shall that 
be accomplished in the face of present trends toward speciali- 
zation and vocationalized training. The emphasis, increased by 
the war, is on production, and production calls for more special- 
ized training. Yet we all know that the real need is for enlight- 
ened Christian citizenship over against enlightened selfishness. 
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Let us be clear what groups we as Mennonite colleges are 
talking about. There are four classes which we should con- 
cerned to serve. First, for many the terminal point will be and 
perhaps should be the end of the high school. Though it is ex- 
pected that after the war there will be a great influx into our 
colleges, the group that never gets to college is likely to be the 
largest. Second, a large group will be able to profit from fur- 
ther formal education, and for one section of this group the 
terminal point should undoubtedly be the end of the fourteenth 
year of schooling, that is the end of the sophomore year in col- 
lege. Again, post-high school education, for a limited number, 
will consist of an education that leads to professional and schol- 
arly careers. Then finally, the fourth group is that for whom 
four years of post-high school education would be individually 
and socially profitable, but who cannot qualify for the necessarily 
rigidly selective professional and graduate curricula. 


A great deal could be said about and for each of the above 
four groups, but I want to limit myself to a consideration of the 
last. What is said about that group will have a certain bearing 
also upon the others. 


Much has been said during the last decade about this general 
education. Chicago University, as we know, is trying to solve the 
problem by making the first two years, the junior college, strict- 
ly serve the purposes of general education and nothing else. All 
vocational and professional education follows upon that founda- 
tion. We are impressed with the Chicago plan, but it is by no 
means the only feasible, nor necessarily the best solution for it. 
Others contend that general education should not end with two 
years of college, and that the enrollment in the senior college 
should not be restricted to those only who are headed for pro- 
fessional and graduate degrees. When is general education com- 
pleted? General education is a matter of degree and therefore 
it is never completed. We may admit that formal education 
should end with the junior college period for students with lim- 
ited interest and intellectual capacity. But the purpose of lib- 
eral education can hardly be encompassed in two years. These 
two years really open up to good minds the fields of human 
knowledge and cultural resources that furnish an excellent means 
for a liberal education. 
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Consider the purposes of the liberal arts college as stated by 
Dean T. R. McConnell: “It is to provide a well rounded educa- 
tion which will fit men’ and women to utilize their abilities to 
the fullest extent in understanding the broad cultural founda- 
tions, the most significant accomplishments and the most crit- 
ical problems of their society; in participating intelligently in 
community life and in public affairs; in enjoying literature and 
the arts; in building a set of values which will constitute a ‘design 
for living’; in acquiring methods of critical and reflective thins- 
ing; in developing and maintaining sound physical and mental 
health; and in taking a socially responsible part in the world 
of work.” Can this be accomplished in two years of post-high 
school education? Even four years seem only too short for it. 
Yet people so equipped are desperately needed on the plains, in 
cities, in the shops, and on the farms of our land. 

There are many students, and our Mennonite colleges have a 
large share of their student bodies made up of those whose chief 
concer throughout the four years is basic general education. Of 
them the college should not require the same amount of academic 
specialization it now is inclined to insist upon. Our curricula 
should be less strictly departmentalized and the college program 
should be built around two broad purposes of social intelligence 
and personal development. Perhaps the four year college should 
be terminal even in the sense of combining general education with 
vocational and semi-professional training. But in this four year 
curriculum the emphasis on general education and liberal training 
should not only be kept in mind but should be jealously guarded. 

Let us assume that a student with an interest in business comes 
to us. If, upon entry, the Strong or the Kuder Interest Tests 
would support the student’s own statement, he could be allowed 
to take a course along the line of his interest in the very be- 
ginning of his course instead of waiting two years before he could 
begin with his special interest. The amount of work in his special 
field could be gradually on the increase during the four years, but 
around his special interest would be thrown a well organized and 
integrated pattern of general and cultural education in line with 
the objectives set up by the institution for its students. . Thus, 
instead of having two years devoted strictly to general education 
followed by two years of specialization, the two, general and 
specialized education would run parallel for the full four years. 
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In other words, the parallel would be up and down rather than 
“Jongitudinal. As we view our curricula, I think, we will recognize 
that such a program is already in process but we do it grudg- 
ingly and we do it poorly because our general and liberal educa- 
tion are not properly integrated with it. 
In order to make such a program really function the following 
considerations are important: 


1. We must as faculties be openly committed to it so that we 
are willing to make definite provision for it. 


2..We must provide for better articulation between high school 
‘and college. Too often high school preparation or lack of it is 
ignored in the curriculum which a student follows in college. 


3. There must be better articulation between courses within 
college. Academic specialists are so prone to hedge their major 
about with a hierarchy of courses so that the student interested 
in a liberal education cannot secure information and experience 
which that field should give him without following a strict se- 
quence. And that sequence is not always possible for him. 


4. We must see to it that the plan of study of a given student 
is integrated by virtue of his interest instead of trying to inte- 
grate it by a set of arbitrary though logical requirements which 
stare the student in the face as he enters college. 


5. In order to achieve an integration around a student’s own 
interest we need a much improved program of counseling. A 
program flexible enough to allow for a hearing of the student’s 
own interest cannot be arbitrarily administered nor can it be 
left to the discretion of the student himself. Only an intelligent, 
well informed, sympathetic, interested counselor can do that work. 


6. We also need a much more expanded and better managed 
plan of evaluating the outcomes of our work, and this in terms 
of the objectives that. have been set up. We must concern our- 
selves seriously as a group of faculty members about the results 
of the work that has been done. The unexplored and unrealized 
possibilities at this point are tremendous. No Christian insti- 
tution of higher learning can rest at ease until the needs in this 
respect are much more nearly met and the high ends are much 
more nearly approximated. 
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SUMMARY OF DEPARTMENTAL OFFERINGS 
IN THE VARIOUS COLLEGES 


S s ec 
2 8 £& § 2 
Department mm 5 2 2 3 g 2 
is} MQ Oo & oF q & 
Agriculture 13.33 12 
Art 22 6 26 «3 2 4 15 
Astronomy 2 4 2 
Bible 38.66 19 19 8 52 31 53 
Biology 38.66 16 52 10 54 16 32 
Chemistry 52 5 32 «8 44 15 16 
Church History 14.66 6 8 24 3 15 
Economics 40 9 48 3 33 9 3i 
Education & Teacher Education 28.66 6 24 10 45 16 23 
English and Journalism 43.33 47 39 12 47 14 43, 
French 16 16 35 34 
Geology 6.66 
German 32 20 16 12 37 14 31 
Greek (N. T.) 6 12 16 12 16 
Hebrew 12 
Home Economics 42 21 37 9 44 3 
Health & Physical Education 26.66 4 16 2 14 5 4 
History & Government 48.66 26 35 14 42 6 27 
Industrial Arts 44.66 9 14 4 24 
Latin 32 32 12 
Mathematics 40 12 38 (9.33 34 nif 24 
Music 60 58 58 12 52 12 28 
Philosophy 12 24 16 12 6 6 
Physics 40.66 18 28 10 
Psychology 20.66 14 29 «6 17 3 28 
Secretarial Studies (Commerce) 32.33 28 18 8 40 14 15 
Sociology 34 15 26 6 23 6 16 
Spanish 16 
Speech 18.66 16 19 2 ° 3 4 6 
Theology (Practical) 17.33 18 2 20 15 27 
Theology (Systematic) 11.33 12 4 2 22 2 19 
Survey: 
Natural Science 6 4 8 


Social Science 6 nls) 6 


SS EE 
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DATA ON THE ALUMNI OF MENNONITE COLLEGES: 


BEPORTS FROM NINE COLLEGES 


Mr. S. F. Pannabecker, Bluffton. 
Dr. John Wenger read report from E.M.S. written by J. Mark Stauffer. 
Mr. Paul Mininger reported on Messiah Bible College after interviewing Pres. 


Hostetler. (Oral report) 
Pres. John Unruh—Freeman Junior College (Oral report) 
Pres. P. E. Shellenberg—Tabor College. 
Hesston College—No report. 
Beulah College—No report 
Dr. J. W. Fretz—Bethel College 
Dr. Carl Kreider—Goshen College (Oral report) 


A STUDY OF STATISTICS ON THE 
MENNONITE GRADUATES OF BLUFFTON COLLEGE 


This study was undertaken with the idea of finding answers to 
the following questions. 

1. In how far does college attendance draw Mennonites from 
Mennonite communities and send them out into the world? 

2. In how far does college attendance promote the founding of 
Mennonite families? 

3. How does the profession or occupation adopted affect the 
return to Mennonite communities after graduation? 

4. How does marriage to Mennonite or non-Mennonite mates 
affect the return to Mennonite communities? 

5. How is church membership affected by the same factors? 


The conclusions reached here are tentative. The data has been 
worked over hurriedly and somewhat prematurely in order to be 
ready for this occasion. Further checking may modify some figures. 
However they will not be substantially altered. 

There are three divisions taking up respectively Intermarriage, 
Service in Mennonite Communities and Church Membership. At 
the end of each section conclusions are drawn based on the data 
presented. 


During the twenty year period, 1915-1934 there were a total of 
671 graduates from Bluffton College, of whom 415 were Mennonites. 
To all of these a questionnaire was sent out and replies received from 
220. Thus approximately one-half are represented in the statis- 
tics. This is not complete but represents the group sufficiently to 
draw tentative conclusions. 
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The following data was secured: 


. Home congregation and conference. 
. Year of graduation from college, and college major. 
. Occupation or profession followed after graduation. 
. Number of years employed in the following communities: 
(a) Home community (Mennonite) 
(b) Other Mennonite community 
(c) Non-Mennonite communities 
. Marriage, whether to Mennonite or non-Mennonite mate. 
. Place where acquaintanceship was formed with person mar- 
ried, that is whether in home community, college community, 
or elsewhere. 
7. Present church membership, whether Mennonite or non- 
‘Mennonite. 
8. Present church activities, e.g., Sunday school, choir, etc. 


INTERMARRIAGE: The results of the reports of 193 grad- 
uates who had married show that, 


BW DN 


lommeal 


there were married to Mennonite mates 118 
there were married to non-Mennonite mates 75 
for a total of 193. 
Of these same 193 the reports show that 
acquaintanceship formed at home in 40 cases 
acquaintanceship formed at college in 98 cases 
acquaintanceship formed elsewhere in 55 cases 
193. 
Conclusions: 


1. Of the married college graduates investigated, one-half se- 
lected mates with whom acquaintanceship was formed at college. 
A trifle less than one-quarter found their mates at home and a 
triflie over one-quarter elsewhere. 

2. College graduates who married a mate from their home com- 
munity had a 2-1 chance of marrying a Mennonite, those who se- 
lected mates at college had a 4-1 chance of marrying a Mennonite 
while those who chose elsewhere secured a Mennonite partner only 
in 1 out of 5 times. 

3. Of those who married Mennonites, 22.4 per cent found 
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their-mates at home, 69 per cent at college and 8.65 per cent else- 


where. 

Of those who married non-Mennonites, 19.2 per cent found 
their mates at home, 23.3 per cent at college, and 57.5 per cent 
elsewhere. 

From the viewpoint of the church it would seem expedient to 
encourage college friendships between its young people. 

Service in Mennonite Communities: 

The figures on years of service spent by the 220 graduates, when 

collected, show that there were spent 


Tot’l yrs. Av. per 

service yrs. cent 

In the home community 621 2.8 18.9 
In other Mennonite communities 882 4.0 27.0 
Total in Mennonite communities 1503 6.8 45.9 
In non-Mennonite communities 1780 8.0 54.1 
Total service 3283 14.8 100.0 


If these were worked out in terms of an imaginary average in- 
dividual it would show a total of 14.8 years of service, 6.8 years 
of which would be in a Mennonite and 8 years in a non-Mennonite 
community. The service in Mennonite communities would be 
2.8 years in his home community and 4 years in an- 
other Mennonite community. 


A study of the difference in service between the Mennonite 
couples and the half Mennonite couples reveals the following figures 
which are replaced below in a table in comparison with the average. 


Average 62 men with non- 52 men with Mea- 
Mennonite wives nonite wives 

Home community 2.8 18.9* 195 3.1 21.8* 9214 1.8 11.2* 
Other Mennonite 4.0 27.0 231 3.7 26.0 921% 1.8 11.2 
community _— —_— ell —_ —_-  — — 
In Mennonite 6.8 45.9 426 6.8 47.8 185 3.6 22.4 
communities 
In non-Mennonite 8.0 54.1 459 7.4 52.2 647 12.4 77.5 
community _ _- —_ _—- —_ 


Total 14.8 885 14.2 832 16.0 


*—per cent 


From this it appears that the Mennonite couple is somewhat 
less likely to leave the Mennonite community.. The difference is 
expressed in the fact that the Mennonite couples spent 52.2% of 
their years of service in a non-Mennonite community while the 
couple of whom only one party was Mennonite spent 77.5% of 
their time in a non-Mennonite community. 
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Another factor which influences the place of service is the pro- 
fession followed. The figures on this point are not satisfactory in 
some cases because data is too limited to be conclusive. They are 
given below however and are at least suggestive. They include 
the figures as reported by 11 ministers, four farmers, 15 business 
men, 4 physicians, 69 teachers and 11 men engaged in specialized 
professions such as chemistry, research, engineering, forestry and 


civil service. 


4 Farmers 11 Ministers 
Home community 45 a 73.3* 21 2 12.0* 
Other Mennonite community 3 a 6.6 111% 10.1 60.5 
Total 48 12 80 132% 12.1 72.5 
Non-Mennonite community 12 3 20 51 4.6 27.5 
Total 60 15 18314 16.7 
15 Business men 4 Physicians 
Home community 69 4.6 27.0* 16% 4.1 23.7* 
Other Mennonite community 63 4.2 24.7 17 4.2 24,2 
Total 132 8.8 51.8 33% 8.3 47.9 
Non-Mennonite community 123 8.2 48.2 36 9 52 
Total 255 17 6914 17 
69 Teachers 11 Research, etc. 
Home community 149144 2.1 12.7* 191% 1.8 13.0* 
Other Mennonite community 23544 3.4 20.6 14 1.3 9.4 
Total 3855.5 33.3 3314 3.1 22.4 
Non-Mennonite community 754 11 66.6 118 10.7 T7.5 
Total 1139 «16.5 151% 13.8 


*—per cent 


Conclusions: 


1. The college graduates investigated spent slightly less than 
half of their years of service (45.9%) in Mennonite communities. 
About 20% was spent back in the home community and a little 
over 25% in other Mennonite communities. 

2. A comparison of the Mennonite couples with the Mennonite- 
non-Mennonite couples showed that the latter has a distinctly 
greater tendency to leave the Mennonite community, a tendency 
expressed approximately by the ratio 3 to 2. 

3. The most popular profession was teaching. It was chosen 
by 36% of the graduates reporting. Housewives were second with 
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30%. Business and the ministry followed with each around 7%. 
4. The four farmers and the eleven ministers showed the great- 
est tendency to remain in Mennonite communities. The farmers 
in particular returned to their home communities for 73% of 
their years of service. The percentage of years spent in Menno- 
nite communities for the different professions would be as follows: 
Farmers 80, Ministers 72.5, Business men 51.8, Physicians 47.9, 
Teachers 33.3, Engineers, Research Chemists, etc. 22.4. 


Church Membership and Activity 


Of 213 graduates reporting, who had originally been Mennonites 
there were 106 still retaining membership in the Mennonite church 
and 107 who had transferred to another church. Of the total num- 
ber, 156 were engaged in at least one church activity, such as Sun- 
day School, choir, etc. Some assisted in several capacities so that 
all together there were reported 219 such activities. 


An interesting question is the relation of marriage and community 
to church membership. Of 194 married Mennonites 93, or 48 per 
cent, retained membership in the Mennonite church and roz, or 
52 per cent, transferred to other churches. It was found, however, 
that the proportion varied considerably between those who had 
married Mennonite and non-Mennonite mates. 

The figures are as follows: 


Whole Marr'd to Marr’d to 

Group Menn. non-Menn. 

Menn. membership retain’d 93 48* 72 64.9* 21 25.3* 

Transferred to other ch. 101 52 39 35.1 62 74.7 
194 111 83 


*—per cent 


The transferring of membership, as represented above was not 
entirely based on the mate-influence since there were also other 
influences, particularly the community influence, involved. In or- 
der to get more definite conclusions on the relative influence of mate 
and community the data was further broken down by selecting all 
clear cases where both Mennonite and non-Mennonite mate and 
Mennonite and non-Mennonite community were involved. These 
are best seen by placing in table form with results as follows. 
There was a total of 147 individuals, of whom 53 were in a Men- 
nonite community and 94 in a non-Mennonite community. 
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In Mennonite In non-Mennonite, 


community community 
Total of 147 cases 53 94 
Married to Mennonite 42 44 
Married to non-Mennonite 11 50 
Retained Mennonite church membership 36 14 
Transferred to non-Mennonite membership 6 31 


The significance of these figures will be more evident if we arrange 
them according to the possible combinations of Mennonite and non- 
- Mennonite community and Mennonite and non-Mennonite mate. . 


s B= = 

Community Mate S525 SES 

BS0s ads 

Mennonite Mennonite 86% 14% 
Mennonite Non-Mennonite 73 24 
Non-Mennonite Mennonite 32 70 
Non-Mennonite Non-Mennonite 18 82 


Conclusions. 

1. In general, half of the college graduates retain their mem- 
bership in the Mennonite church and three-fourths of them con- 
tinue in some active church work. " 

2. Marriage to a Mennonite mate as compared with a non- 
Mennonite mate distinctly favors the retaining of Mennonite church 
membership. The ratio is something like five to one. 


3. The favorable combination of Mennonite-community-Menno- 
nite-mate retained 86 per cent of the graduates for Mennonite church 
membership while the unfavorable combination of non-Mennonite 
community and mate lost almost the same proportion, 82 per cent. 
In the Mennonite-non-Mennonite combinations it is the community 
which is the most influential factor. About 70 per cent follow the 
community in either of these cases. 


REPORT OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
J. Mark Stauffer 


With the incoming class, the Alumni Association of the Eastern 
Mennonite School will embrace 951 graduates. Eleven of our 
number are deceased; the number of living members is 940. 

The association is greatly indebted to our Heavenly Father for 
His manifold and continuous blessings. We are very appreciative 


\ 
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of the fact that God has called a large number of our group into 
definite religious work. Two of our alumni have been called to 
the office of bishop, forty-five to the ministry, and seven are dea- 
cons. Our foreign missionaries number fourteen and are serving 
on two continents, Africa and South America. Twenty-six are 
serving their Lord in city missions; while twelve others have been 
called to labor in our needy rural areas. 


There are eight alumni working in the Mennonite Publishing 
House, five are engaged by the Mennonite Central Committee, and 
three are serving in charitable institutions. One of our group is 
on the faculty at Hesston College and one at Goshen College. 
Four are serving on the faculty at Lancaster Mennonite School 
and one is their Dean of Women. Nineteen of us have been 
working at our Alma Mater; twelve are serving on the faculty, 
one is dean of women, one dean of men, and the remaining five 
are engaged as follows: assistant registrar, office clerk, laboratory 
assistant, assistant dean of women and cook. ; 

The Civilian Public Service has secured the help of five of 
our number, one as director, two as nurse and matron, and two 
as dieticians. We should not fail to pay tribute to our alumni 
boys who for conscience sake are serving their God and country 
in various helpful ways. There are thirty-seven of them engaged 
in work of national importance such as soil conservation, farm 
work, preparatory training as relief workers, mental and medical 
hospital attendants. 


There are three medical doctors; two of them, Dr. Eshleman 
and Dr. Mack, are serving in Africa. Fourteen of our girls are 
registered nurses; our practical nurses number five; we also have 
one Doctor of Osteopathy, one male nurse, and one pharmacist. 
At present, there are twenty alumni girls in nurses’ training; eight 
are at Rockingham Memorial Hospital, Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
three are a La Junta Colo. Mennonite Hospital, two at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, General, and one in each of the following hospitals: 
Women’s Hospital, Philadelphia; Coatsville Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal; Grandview Hospital, Sellersville, Pennsylvania; Reading Pen- 
nsylvania Hospital; St. Mary’s, Kitchener; Kitchener and Water- 
loo Hospital, Ontario; and Catawaba Sanitorium. 

The teaching profession has attracted sixty-five of us; their 
work has been unusually challenging. 

Quite a large number are at present continuing their educational 
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- work; twenty-seven have returned to their Alma Mater, five were 
enrolled at Goshen College, two are enrolled at Hahnneman 
Medical School, and one each in the following institutions: Jeffer- 
son Medical College, Union Theological Seminary, University 
Hospital, Elizabethtown College, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
State College, Police Training School at Hershey, and Temple 
University. 

Six alumni are salesmen, three are carpenters, two are motor 
express employees, three in the United States Army, five clerks, 
two ice-cream and peanut butter manufacturers, two managers of 
apartment houses, three florists, two waitresses and two piano 
instructors. 

There is one each of the following occupations or positions; 
merchant, accountant, technician, linotypist, truck driver, re- 
frigerator serviceman, operator of service station and mail carrier, 
restaurant employee, auto mechanic, orchardist, artist, lecturer 
for Fisk products, grocery store manager,- planing mill worker, 
employee on a truck farm, employee in the chemical dept. of an 
electrical company, owner of Martin Feeding Co., part owner of 
Kline’s Upholstery, owner of Valley Refrigeration Service, operator 
of Graybill Book Store, owner of Parkview Gift Shop, operator 
of Gospel Book Store, proprietor of Parkview Motors, supervisor 
of Rite Heat Regulators, part owner of E.L.M. store, vice-president 
of Shenandoah Equipment Corp., ass’t librarian at Pennsylvania 
State College, and librarian in the Dept. of Commerce. 

Twenty girls are employed as houseworkers; our factory workers 
number thirty-five and our office workers, nineteen. There are 
five hatchery operators, and six hatchery employees. Our dairy- 
men and poultrymen each number thirteen. 

We cannot help admiring the girls who are helping at home; 
there are seventy-eight of them. Many of these girls are serving 
nobly in places where the work has been made difficult as a 
result of the times in which we live. As was predicted in last 
year’s report, the number of homemakers was due for a sharp 
revision upward. By a simple process of arithmetic, it appears 
as though forty-seven of our alumni girls became homemakers in 
the past year. The present total is 226. 

It is gratifying to notice the large number of farmers. The 
total now stands at 103, an increase of thirty over last year. 

Those who have left us and the standards that they once ap- 
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parently held dear have our deepest concern. (Twenty-seven of 
our group have laid aside the beliefs and practices of our church 
and have embraced a different and more novel way of life.) This 
is not a time for criticism or blame-placing, but one for prayer 
and personal consecration to God. 

May each alumnus continue to dedicate his life to God and in 
true humility witness to all of his permanent faith in Christ, the 
Church and his Alma Mater. 
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OCCUPATIONS ENTERED BY THE ALUMNI MEMBERS OF 
TABOR COLLEGE 


Teaching (including elementary and secondary 
teachers and administrators and college and univer- 
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NUMBER OF TABOR COLLEGE GRADUATES BY 


COURSES 
College 
Bachelor Of APE gisi.s.c cenisnacne wansgn on wswane savers 107 
DLE: GE CRIT wciassiinin: ics dissiecarinve asm eresevnsar Wik amie: le mri x 
ASSOCISES TH. APS sxc newmenseasccsn serena ce areas nab 
Teacher ‘Training: sacws scsi casas seats ss sie 142 


Bible School 


Bachelor of Theology ............. 0... .ccececeeae 25 
Bachelor of Religious Education .................. 3 
Graduate of "Theology és « siisiaasccviein ox wecdews dae 10 
Other Bible: Courses: sieje io. cscceeie oc cceraisiele aye sisverenae # o sere 74 
POROES iss 6s ictaias Grencin casi niieaane deweeeeaee 511 
BUSINESS: siiccpecsrers seanewdicnsye.: = speravaree  scsceutonns s hreatonis eeepc ances 96 
WRUEIO cess 92 yotes & neces ae MENS AE ERE cnnane Hs eames 14 
GIXDreSSION). 220 catia cisdigsisiien-d.0 eae seed 4 dau Beam 19 
WOtAL dss sisiscnnos sa smegma sarees aasaees oe draws 13* 


*P.S. A number of graduates graduated from more than one course. 
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DATA ON BETHEL COLLEGE ALUMNI 
As of MAY 1, 1943 


J. Winfield Fretz 


It has been a generally accepted opinion among Mennonite edu- 
cators and other interested persons that college graduates were not | 
following the occupational pursuits of their parents nor returning to 
the local community from which they came before entering college. 
The exact degree to which these assumptions held true were never 
clearly determined. 


With the intention of finding out what the actual facts in the 
case of at least one Mennonite College are, an analytical study 
was undertaken at Bethel College during the school year 1942-43. 
Complete interpretation of the basic data is not presented here 
but certain information is readily observable. 


Out of 749 living alumni of Bethel College some statistical in- 
formation was gathered from 570 or 76.1 per cent of the total num- 
ber of graduates. There were two basic questions which it was 
hoped this research would throw light on. The first was the occu- 
pational distribution of Bethel graduates and the degree of shift 
from the occupations of the parents to that of the college graduates. 


The second question concerned itself with the extent of geographi- 
cal mobility or the movement from rural to urban areas or vice-versa. 
The total number of occupations represented by the parents was 
89 while that represented by the alumni was 98. These occupations 
were all classified into eleven major categories. The distribution 
for graduates and parents in the order of importance is as follows: 

Charlotte Regier served as student assistant in gathering the data 
for this study. (See table next page) 


From this table of occupational distribution it is obvious that 
one-third of the graduates enter the field of education. Most of 
them as high school teachers, others as college instructors, Y.M. or 
Y.W.C.A. work and other specialized educational activities. One- 
fifth of the graduates are listed as homemakers. In this category 
are perhaps a great number who taught school or filled other jobs 
before entering marriage. It is likely that some in this category 
during the present war are holding jobs in addition to their home- 
making duties. This fact, however, was not considered in this 
study. Only a few more of the graduates entered the ministry and 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF BETHEL COLLEGE 


ALUMNI 

GRADUATES PABENTS 
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TOTAL 570 99.98 570 99.08 


the mission field than had parents. In view of the fact that this 
is a church college it is significant that this occupational classification 
for the graduates is not larger. There may be some valid explan- 
ation for this situation. 

Of unusual significance is the fact that so few Bethel College grad- 
uates have returned to the vocation of farming from which back- 
ground 49 per cent came. This is rather strong evidence that a 
liberal arts education has not directed college graduates back to the 
farm, in fact, it may have unfitted them for farm work. Small 
town business has attracted only relatively few. There were 28 
graduates engaged in business whereas 75 of the parents were so 
engaged. This then substantiates the original hypothesis that the 
graduates of our Mennonite schools are being drained off the farms 
and rural communities as a result of their liberal arts education. 
This situation, however, has two sides; there may be both “virtues 
and vices” in the process. Another interesting and long standing 
hypothesis is here corroborated, namely, that the families of the 
laboring people furnish few college students even in a school like 
Bethel which is supposedly a school of, by, and for its constituency. 
Only six-percent of Bethel college students came from families whose 
fathers were laboring men. If one remembers that the above cat- 
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egory includes skilled as well as unskilled workers the number of 
students who come from families of common laborers is still fur- 
ther reduced. 

It is expected the college graduates who do not return to their 
home communities enter a great variety of professional and semi- 
professional work such as medicine, law, social work, research, en- 
gineering and government employment. 

The above eleven occupational classes are quite general but the 
basic data is now available for those who wish to break it down 
and analyze it in greater detail. For instance, one could further 
study the factor of geographical environment, religious influence, 
the extent to which individual graduates follow or forsake their own 
parents’ life-work and the areas from which our ministers, our mis- 
sionaries, our doctors etc. come. This more intensive interpreta- 
tion still needs to be done. 


Rural Urban Migration 


Bethel College graduates reflect the trend from rural to urban 
areas. At the time of entrance at Bethel College, 78 per cent of its 
students were living in rural areas, this means in population cen- 
ters of 2500 or less and since such a high percentage of the parents 
are farmers it means that naturally a high percentage of the stu- 
dents come from the farm rather than from small towns. The 22 
per cent listed that come from urban areas can be accounted for 
to a large degree by the fact that Bethel College lies on the edge of 
the town of Newton with its population of 10,000. Until very 
recently from 75 to 100 Newton day students were regularly enrolled 
at the college. 

At the present time only 53 per cent of the graduates are rural 
while 47 per cent are classified as urban. This means a shift of 
25 per cent of the total number of graduates from rural to urban 
areas. The significance of these facts for the future of the Menn- 
onite church can in part be deducted from a study of the trends over 
a period of years. 

It is of further interest to note that 80 per cent of the graduates 
were listed as Mennonites at the time of enrollment in the college. 
The fact that a very high percentage of the graduates did not return 
to their own home communities nor to other Mennonite communities 
means a significant loss of its trained young people to the Mennonite 
church. 


“A MENNONITE HIGH SCHOOL—ITS PROS- 
PECTS AND PROBLEMS 


Noah Good 


I count it a privilege to sit in on a meeting of this kind. It 
is a privilege to have folk disagree as prominently as we did 
this afternoon and yet do it in a friendly and charitable way. 
I shall not try to make you think as I think. I thought this 
afternoon that maybe I am altogether out of place here, being 
from a group so prominently different from some of you here, 
and yet the one side may have something which may serve as 
a leveling and balancing agent. 


We need to go back a bit to see what brought about the 
fact that we have anything else but Mennonite high | schools. 
At one time all schools were church schools. Historians tell us 
that the churches and schools were built at the same time on 
the same ground, but a study of state educational history shows 
how gradually they got away from that. The gradual progres- 
sion of the school away from the church came from the fact 
that the state tried to assist the church. The State became 
aware that some were not going to school. In Pennsylvania 
this happened in 1834. The state authority became conscious 
that it must make people go to school. The term then was 
only for a few months; later for more months, until now we 
have nine months of compulsory school, even for rural sections, 
with a large amount of financial support from the state and a 
large amount of supervision, so that the change is from one 
extreme, entirely unsupported, to almost complete support by 
the state. 


In the early days, we had very good readers. They were 
not evaluated on the basis of educational standards, but stood 
for high principles of Christian character and often at the end 
of the stories was a moral. This was very satisfying to our 
Mennonite group, who looked for something of a high moral tone. 
At that time many teachers. were found in the public schools 
who had a high grade of Christian principles. Today some ot 
the opposers of public schools make quite a scandal of some 
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of the conditions of public schools. 

I was very much displeased when one of our agitators of our 
own church decried the terrible conditions of our public schools. 
I felt he had hit me, too, because I was then in a public school 
system. I had a lot of friends in the public school system, 
and I knew they weren’t like that. He took a few isolated 
cases, and made them into a general accusation. These same 
accusations could apply to our churches and our homes, and 
yet we do not challenge our churches and homes so we do not 
want to get too loud about how some of our public schools are. 

I am opposed to having ministers get up and speak of evil 
and make it even worse than it is. All of us who have studied 
science and physiology know that tobacco is not instantly fatal 
as some make it seem. All of us who study Bible and health 
and know how people who chew tobacco look, will have noth- 
ing to do with it. The same is true with reference to our 
public high schools. ‘We don’t need to go to extremes to scare 
them out of the public high schools. The biggest argument 
for church controlled high schools is that the church has full 
control of what is going on in the school. I talked with a 
brother this afternoon who said that in a lot of our communities 
the Mennonite influence is strong enough so that they can have 
almost what they want in their local high schools. In other areas, 
the fact that parents are willing to send their children to poor 
schools is an index to the conditions of homes and children who 
don’t sense trouble. Either our schools are better than we think 
they are, or our standards are lower than they ought to be. 

We must admit that the public high school is run by someone 
over whom we have no control. We can’t tell them what to 
teach. They may teach evolutionary theories in biology classes, 
teach militarism, may have a Victory Corps, and so on. We 
can’t even say whether our pupils can attend these courses or 
not. Our hands are tied. In our own schools we do have a lot 
to say in that direction, and we can have just what we feel is 
desirable. 

Our Lancaster Mennonite School is new, so that we can’t say 
too much with authority. Anything new is looked at with in- 
terest usually, and people will want to know about it. Some 
people maybe attend it just because of the novelty. A lot are 
curious because of its newness. We were favored with good 
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interest this year, locally. On the other hand, it is an entirely 
new idea. We have in our Lancaster district a few persons who 
have been in educational work for quite number of years. We 
probably have fewer persons in proportion to our church popu- 
lation than you do here. Originally it was an ususual thing for 
Lancaster Countians to go beyond grade school. There weren’t 
very many people ready for educational work. Brother Noah . 
Mack had a vision of a church-controlled education years ago, 
and there were agitators for it long before the church was ready 
for it. In every conservative group you need to be careful not 
to move too fast. More harm will come from hurrying than 
from waiting. Brother Mack waited for something like twenty 
years. At our first Commencement, we intended to use him as 
a commencement speaker, but the day before commencement he 
decided that he couldn’t go through with it because of age and 
weakness. He will likely not see many more years of this work. 


The high school question was brought before the church two 
years ago, and put to’ a vote whether or not they wanted a 
church controlled high school in Lancaster County. It was voted 
down the first time. A year later it passed by a very very small 
majority, so it wasn’t too encouraging, and yet some of the breth- 
ren were very enthusiastic about it. There were numerous problems 
because of rationing and the war restrictions on building. We 
looked at a number of buildings, and finally decided on some 
buildings formerly used by a Presbyterian school. There are 
three buildings, and even those are crowded. We had a faculty 
of six for last year, and two more for this coming year. We 
had 151 high school students, 4 Bible school students, 47 short 
term students for six weeks, with some 200 evening students 
during the short term. We are encouraged by the interest in 
this conservative section. There is opposition in some sections; 
not very active opposition, however. The parents of our students 
seem pleased with the work of the first year. They were pleased 
to get their children out of the public high school, especially 
now when the name Mennonite as attached to non-resistence is 
a stigma and children are sometimes subjected to unpleasant taunts. 


Prospects for this coming year are for a larger enrollment. We 
are afraid that we will not have dormitory facilities for everybody, 
so one of the farm buildings is being renovated for a girls’ dormi- 
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tory. Two teachers will ‘live in the farm building with the girls. 

One of the advantages is that there won’t be one or two plain 
children under the influence of folk who are antagonistic to 
our way of life. We, of course, have views in our section con- 
cerning plainess that not all of this group share. Our group is 
not the plainest group in our school movement. In our own 
church our young women all wear the covering and a prescribed 
cut of dress, and the boys are restricted somewhat also, but there 
are several churches more strict than we who do not send their 
children to high school, such as the Old Order Amish. To them 
it was a real problem to have their children go to public school 
at this time. Whether the distinctive garb is good or not, we are not 
to decide here. Here they could live as they felt was right and 
have pleasant association with others who thought the same way 
and give encouragement to each other rather than become dis- 
couraged. 


The school considers it a promising thing to be able to em- 
phasize in its educational work a missionary outlook. Courses 
are given along missionary lines. The constitution for the school 
calls for a strong emphasis on missionary activity. This is a 
favorable prospect. 


One of the prospects is being able to accommodate many day 
students. Our church was able to send students to Eastern Men- 
nonite School where religiously they enjoyed the same opportunities, 
but they were away from home anywhere from four to nine months 
at a time. Parents wanted them at home, so many of them are 
coming as day students, several driving together in one car. How- 
ever, we miss the opportunity when they come to school during 
the day and then go back, of being able to reinforce what the 
school has taught by dormitory activities. They are missing 
something by not being there all the time. 

The time may come when it will be necessary for us to have 
schools over the entire area. It is not certain, but it looks like 
we are going in that direction. It is in the thinking of some of 
our leaders that sometime we may have junior high schools over 
the entire area and one or two senior high schools to accomodate 
the older students as boarding students. 

We feel that the fact that we had only four Bible School stu- 
dents and 151 high school students does not reflect well. We 
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would like it better if it was a 50-50 percentage, at least. We 
don’t like the large secular emphasis and the small emphasis on 
the strictly Bible school, so we are adding this coming year six 
more Bible courses, hoping that a lot more will enroll for full 
Bible work. 

We have the prospect of favorable relations with the Dept. of 
Public Instruction. They have been to see our work, equipment, 
plant, teacher personnel, and have reported favorably for the first 
year. They have given us full accreditment, so that our students 
can go from our school to any college that recognizes state ac- 
creditment. Some are not sure that working for state accreditment 
is a very desirable thing. In fact, the rather strong emphasis 
was criticized. Yet we can not go to our young people and say 
“Here is a school operated by Mennonite leaders with Christian 
influence and Bible courses for everyone,” and then tell them, 
“But of course we won’t guarantee that you can go on to school.” 
That won’t do. We have to be in a position, whether we like 
it or not, to say that this school is fully accredited. 

At our annual meeting, sponsored by the Board, one of the 
brethren gave us quite a “talking to” about the fact that three 
ordained men are teaching secular subjects, and about the strong 
emphasis placed on accreditment by the state. This speaker claim- 
ed he did not see the reason why we cared for accreditment by’ 
the state. We have to take cognizance of some of those standards, 
whether we like it or not. 

There is a difference in viewpoint in our conservative standards 
in the East, just like there is here. We have to guard against 
becoming the high mode or the low. We do not want to be the 
factor which levels down, nor the factor which works too strongly ~ 
in the other direction. We are eager that our prospects shall contain 
safe education for our young folks. It shall be safe from evolutionary 
theories, safe from social influences that lead our young folks 
away, to be clear of bond drives, Victory Corps, of dancing, of 
the movie, and of the very unfair propaganda which is being propa- 
gated by our schools just now. We do not want to be misunder- 
stood as a school to think that the public schools are all bad. A 
number of us know a large number of public school men and 
have high esteem for them, and we know of schools that are 


definitely good, but these men do not have control of the activi- 
ties. 
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A few problems: In the public school, my worst problem cases 
were Mennonites who were poorly trained in their homes and 
were from the conservative branches of the Mennonite church. 
They have no respect for Mennonite teachers because they knew 
that they wouldn’t follow the law through. But non-Mennonite 
students knew that there was power behind the school law. 

There is a division of opinion on the need for church schools. 
The morning after the newspapers announced that I was appointed 
for this school job, one of the brethren whose children were com- 
ing to my public school made it a point to drive to school and 
see me. He wanted to make a point to tell me that he did not 
approve of the school. Others said they guessed I was glad to 
get out of the public school and its problems. I could not agree 
with either of them. I enjoyed public school, but I was glad 
to enter into this church school work because of the larger op- 
portunites. 

Then there is the financial burden. People are so attached 
to their greenbacks that they can’t see the idea of paying a tax 
to Uncle Sam and also paying again to send their children to a 
church-controlled school. They have been willing to accept money 
from the public school boards for parochial schools in spite of 
the fact that the forms for transfer of funds are to be used only 
between public school districts. 

Then too, there is the feeling among a lot of our folk that 
education is not the church’s work. Evangelism, preaching, and 
home training are the church’s work, but schools are out of their 
realm. Recently this question came: Aren’t we just as far 
wrong as the apostles were when they found themselves serving 
tables? : 

The next problem is that of making the schools available to 
the poor. We do not want the church schools to become rich 
men’s schools. Perhaps by a church assessment or some other 
program we must make it possible that the man who has will 
pay for the man who has not, in order to make this program 
successful. 

There is also the problem of the church school becoming an 
influence which will level off certain standards. One section has 
what it feels is in extremely high set of standards. Another sec- 
tion may have looser standards. The young folk mixing and 
the school setting standards will have a leveling off effect. 
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The matter of who shall set the educational standards of the 
school is a problem. Is it altogether right to let the state tell 
the school or shall we let Goshen College tell us, “If you want 
to send your pupils to our college they must take certains courses,” 
or shall the home say “We want commercial training,” or shall 
the church say “We want such ‘courses as church history and 
Bible and doctrinal study, and we don’t want science, etc.” Who 
shall set the standards as to what shall be taught? It has to 
be solved in such a way that it will be satisfactory to all. 


In our section of the church, the matter of athletics is one of 
considerable proportion. No strong group feels we should have 
none at all but we would do ourselves harm by playing another 
school. We would hurt the influence of the school if we would 
allow the athletes to dress in the usual costume. Yet the state 
says we shall have so many hours of physical training, etc. We 
must have what students feel they must have. Students have 
a right to know and to want clean fun. 


The ultra-conservative, the state, and the young folks need to 
get together. Because of some of the local standards, we have 
that problem of exclusiveness. We want to avoid anything which 
keeps our young folks from mixing with others in a healthy whole- 
some way. Our constitution is set up by conservative people and 
tends toward exclusiveness without intending to do so. 

The problem of finding teachers who will be satisfactory to 
a conservative group has been a serious one. Someone asked 
whether it would be possible to hire teachers from other Men- 
nonite groups. These people do not sense the conservative feel- 
ing that exists and which we have to deal with. 


There is also the problem of text books. 


As to the question of compulsory attendance, in our state a 
child is allowed three days of absence for unnecessary reasons, 
and after three more days, of unnecessary absence, a truant of- 
ficer calls. It is difficult to bring pressure on our own group, 
when they want special excuses. Some of the children never 
wanted to go to high school because of religious standards at 
home. 

All of these problems will be solved in the end, and I think 
the school will have a healthy, wholesome influence on the church. 
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We need to guard against tying two opposing groups too tightly 
together. Any school movement can go well so long as the op- 
posing point of view is not endangered and our thinking remains 
charitable. We don’t need to tie opposing views together. 

We are pleased with what we have at Lancaster, and would 
like to invite you all to see it. It is not perfect, never will be 
but can be a definite blessing to our Church. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS ON 
MENNONITE IDEALS AND ITS IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


Don. E. Smucker 


To the outside world Christopher Dock is the history of Menno- 
nite education. And the history of his famous school on the Skip- 
pack must start with a benefactor in this case one Mathias Van 
Bebber. This venerable soul deeded one hundred acres of land in 
Skippack township, placed it under the direction of seven trustees, 
and stipulated that this land could be used for the construction 
of a schoolhouse and as a graveyard for the burial of the dead. 
This event in 1717 provided the perfect symbol for much of the 
subsequent educational experience of the Mennonites. Which is 
to say, that in many cases it has been the Mennonite school as 
well as the Mennonite corpse which was buried in the adjacent 
graveyard. Wadsworth, Ohio, is, of course, an acutely tragic 
symbol of what I hope is mot a facetious remark. For, it was in 
Wadsworth where the pioneer Mennonite experiment in higher ed- 
ucation was born in 1868 and buried in 1878. The mortal wounds 
were incurred by a dogmatic refusal to admit women to the stu- 
dent body, a short-sighted demand for the exclusive use of German 
in teaching, the diverting claims of Russian migration, the brittle 
administration and the general educational immaturity of the 
Mennonites. Even this short life span left many blessed fruits 
among the churches and, later on, successful ventures in higher 
education were made among the various stronger conferences. The 
rather uneven quality of Mennonite educational history requires 
more background before this paper can consider the very immediate 
situation faced by the Church today in the year of our Lord, 1943. 

Broadly speaking, there are four periods in the history of edu- 
cation among those churches bearing the name of the saintly man 
of Witmarsum. 


First, is the initial period of the Anabaptist and Mennonite 
movements when they struck like light from Heaven across the 
face of Europe. Menno Simons, Denk, Grebel and Hubmeier, 
for example, were all men with the best training from the uni- 
versities of that era. Hubmeier was educated at the University of 
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Freiburg and Ingolstadt, receiving both the Master’s and Doctor 
of Theology degrees. He was vice-rector of the University later 
on and, then, chief preacher in the city of Regensburg. Of Hans 
Denck, Vadian wrote that he was “that most gifted youth. . . in 
whom .. . all excellencies were present.” He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Basle, became headmaster of St. Sebald’s School in 
Nuremburg and, with Ludwig Hetzer, made a translation of the 
Biblical Prophets. The beloved Menno candidly declared that 
he had loved learning and languages from his youth.? All this indi- 
cates that the early leadership was well educated and willing to 
acknowledge the value and joys of this possession under the disci- 
ples of faith, The Anabaptist and Mennonite movements as a 
whole brought to this leadership a following of wonderful common 
people wise not with formal education but wise with the wisdom of 
Christ and His Cross. 


The second and by far the longest and most tragic period is 
the epoch of persecution which killed off this educated leadership, 
leaving the churches of south Germany and Switzerland, particular- 
ly,? with membership and leadership almost exclusively with unedu- 
cated common people. Rufus M. Jones, the distinguished Quaker 
historian says that* “It can be safely said that no other movement 
for spiritual freedom in the history of the Church has such an 
enormous martyrology.” Buckle estimates that by 1546 30,000 
persons had been put to death in Holland and Friesland alone for 
their faith in Anabaptism. Thieleman J. Van Braght has recorded 
this for all posterity is his amazing Martyrs Mirror or The Bloody 
Theatre. During this period the Mennonites lost the right to as- 
sembly,? an obvious prerequisite for schools. Seven Mennonite 
teachers and elders, formerly of Zurich, were arrested in Berne in 
1659. They were given three alternatives, according to the account 
in® Martyrs Mirror: (1) Return to the established church; or (2) 
Be perpetually banished to the galleys; or (3) To have to die by 
the hands of the executioner. In another situation, this time in 
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Holland, a school teacher by the name of Valerius Schoolmaster 
was thrown into jail, “suffering many assaults and long imprison- 
ment.” Like St. Paul he used his time in jail to write two ex- 
cellent books one of which bore the penetrating title, Of the De- 
crease and Decay of the Apostolical Church. 

It is important to remember that these ruthless attacks against 
the preachers, teachers and laymen of the Mennonites were directed 
by the highly educated theologians of the state churches. The 
ghastly hypocrisy and corruption of these men certainly didn’t en- 
hance the prestige of formal education among the Swiss Brethren 
or the followers of Menno. As a matter of fact, their disgusting 
sophistries were enough to explain the gradual development of 
hostility to formal education as the tool of Satan for placing 
clever rationalizations in the mouths of barbaric men blasphem- 
ously calling on the gentle Jesus to bless their bloody deeds. This 
may have been wrong to indict all education because of the sins 
of a particular type of mis-education, but it is wholly understand- 
able in the situation. It is, indeed, an axiom that a highly perse- 
cuted people has very little margin of choice in connection with 
schools and books. Mere survival through the grace of God is 
about the only realistic objective whether in Switzerland of the 
16th century or in some nations of the earth in the 2oth century. 


When the Mennonites came to America they brought with them 
a deep caution for advanced schools in which the damnable world- 
ly Christianity of Europe had been hatched. A recent pamphlet 
of the Pennsylvania Amish quotes what would have been a good 
summary of this attitude up until the nineteenth century. ‘“‘Edu- 
cation,” says the Amish survey,® “is become a system of seduction,” 
Positively, this attitude permitted the definite support of the 
elementary schools, often called “subscription schools,” because 
of their completely voluntary and local nature. Public education 
was, of course, unknown during the earliest days of America and 
for about 150 years thereafter. Free public schools were not 
established in Pennsylvania until 1834. 

This inaugarates the third period in the educational history of 
American Mennonites. The nation was awakened by a tremen- 
dous impulse for popular education necessitated by the require- 
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ments of democratic citizenship; and back of it all was the health- 
iest aspect of the Protestant Reformation which gave the world 
the religion of the Open Book, hence, the need for literacy plus 
training in other Christian areas of study: this was the new priest- 
hood of all believers. Learning was no longer the monopoly of the 
clergy. During this terrific nineteenth century the Mennonites 
established almost all of their schools which were one piece of 
cloth with the new dynamic of foreign missionary outreach.® 
Slowly but surely Mennonites began participating in the public 
schools. First as students and then as the colleges started train- 
ing teachers Mennonites assumed positions as instructors and ad- 
ministrators on all levels of the program. Moreover, even the 
Mennonite church felt the powerful ideal of the new Protestantism 
about the turn of the century for a “teaching church”. This 
issued in the Sunday School, a development which provided the 
basis for many conflicts and even splits among the innately con- 
servative Mennonites. 


The fourth period in this stream of experience is now upon us. 
Today is the moment of re-thinking of this very close relationship 
between the American Mennonites as students, teachers, admin- 
istrators, school board members and cooperating parents in the 
public school system of this nation. It is significant that a con- 
ference on Cultural Problems is spending much of its time on 
this question; it is significant that new Mennonite schools are 
being founded almost at this very moment; schools for Bible 
training, secondary schools and elementary schools. Only the 
perennially intransigent Amish have an unbroken record of es- 
sential non-cooperation with the fundamental educational cur- 
rents of America during the past 200 years. They haven’t had 
the supposed blessings of advanced education yet appear, by ob- 
jective standards, to be the healthiest member of the Mennonite 
family in America. Outside a cold, heartless totalitarian war is 
raging. Powerful secular and monolithic forces are now knock- 
ing on the doors of the public school system asking for entrance. 
Already many doors have been opened, letting in these ominous 
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agents of the New Order. Even Reader’s Digest’ prints an article 
by a well-known magazine editor in which he declares that a 
reading of the pamphlet describing the High School Victory Corps 
chilled him to the bone! Further calling it a “dismal and for- 
bidding prospectus” this editor notes that the Corps will teach™ 
“the habit of immediate and unquestioned obedience to authority.” 
Moreover, he continues to lament’?, “high school children in uni- 
form are somehow a symbol of defeat, not victory.” 


Perhaps even more ominous is the almost unanimous agreement 
among the forces of religious education in America that the public 
school is now a highly secularized institution. There is no unani- 
mous agreement about what must be done about the absence of 
religion in the public schools. One group maintains the schools 
have been unnecessarily secularized and can be brought back to 
the fold of faith’*; another group of Christians declares that the 
schools are now hopelessly and inextricably bound up with what 
at best is an experimental humanism of the John Dewey type 
and what, at worst, is plain, ordinary paganism! A more theo- 
logical exposition of this radical attack is to be found in a book 
by the professor of religious education at Duke University, H. 
Shelton Smith’s Faith and Nurture**. This book is very friendly 
to the neo-orthodox theology of Reinhold Neibuhr, blaming much 
of our plight on the superficial modernism of liberal Protestantism. 
But a very recent book by an outspoken and nationally known 
Episcopal clergyman puts this viewpoint even more bluntly and 
plainly. I refer to Bernard Iddings Bell. Hear his ringing de- 
claration:15 


“What is the answer? It seems almost certain that 
the State schools cannot be reformed. They will re- 
main one with the civilization that created them; 
they will perish with that civilization. Therefore, 
the church must maintain its own schools, no mat- 
ter what the cost in money or unpopularity; not 


Sunday schools or ‘released time’ schools but full-time 
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fessional religious educators since it attacks both secular education and 
liberal Protestant education and this by a man working in the midst of both 
forces at Duke University. 

a 15. Bernard Idding’s Bell, The Church in Disrepute, New York, 1943, p. 
ij / 
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schools, schools which will not ignore Religion or at 
best teach Religion as ‘a subject’ but schools which 
will teach every single subject from a Godward point 


of view; which will help children to see God in nature, 

God in history, God in the studio and music room, 

God everywhere, and to see themselves in terms of 

God’s design. Let these schools meet standards set 

by the State, that there may be within them staffs 

of trained teachers and sound method. Let the State 

keep them up to the mark. And finally—this is very 

important—let the state pay for them. Why not?” 
This jolting porposal should make it abundantly clear that far 
outside of the Mennonite church other denominations are also 
re-thinking their relationship to the American public schools. 
There is little finality in all this stirring and questioning and 
probing. But the time for mere inner searching is over. We 
must now seek objective facts, relate them to our most solid 
ideals and then find the educational system which can meet this 
need whether it is a modified and supplemented public school, or 
a parochial system or a combination of both. This preliminary 
and, no doubt, overly lengthy survey provides the context for 
the study made by the writer of this paper. 

A questionnaire was sent to carefully selected lists of graduates 
of Bluffton, Bethel and Goshen now in the teaching profession in 
a typical cross section of educational situations. Teachers or 
ex-teachers were chosen exclusively because the questionnaires pre- 
supposed precise information which the average laymen probably 
would not possess. Moreover, it means that the evidence will be 
provided by people who are friendly to the public school system 
as evidenced by their participation in it. One hundred and ten 
of these forms were sent and fifty-five or exactly fifty percent 
were received from teachers in fourteen states, from Pennsylvania 
to California and from South Dakota to Mississippi. Over fifty 
communities and fifty schools are represented in these fourteen 
states. While this is still not as much evidence as this study 
should have, it will provide a fairly accurate picture of the im- 
pact of the public school system on Mennonite ideals as inter- 
preted by Mennonites who have graduated from Mennonite col- 
leges. And what is quite important these Mennonites were re- 
presentative of the various conferences, about forty-three percent 
coming from the General Conference: and the same number from 
the Old Mennonites, with nine percent from the Central confer- 
ence and 1.8 percent from the Defenseless and Schwenkfelder 
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groups. The absence of the Mennonite Brethren is regrettable 
but I do not believe it would seriously alter the’ situation. 

Sixty-five percent of the parents of these teachers are farmers 
as one would expect while nearly 28 percent of the group had 
actually farmed before going into teaching. 


Teaching does have a slight influence on the changing of church / 


membership. In comparing membership before entering teaching 
and after, the following is noted: An equal percentage, or 43.7 
percent were members of the General Conference and Old Men- 
nonites before entering the teaching profession. After becoming 
teachers the General Conference showed a slight gain, now having 
47-3 percent while the Old Mennonites had a definite loss drop- 
ping down to 32.7 percent. Of the non-Mennonite churches joined 
by the teachers the Methodists were the highest with 5.5 percent. 
Of the non-Mennonite churches attended by but not joined the 
Methodist is again the highest with 10.9 percent, followed by 
the Presbyterians, Evangelical, Brethren, Lutheran and Quaker. 


Getting down now to specific issues, the study first considered 
whether courses in religion were offered in these schools. The 
answer was no in 58 percent of the schools, yes in 27 percent 
and yes for the grade schools only in 14.5 percent. Thus in a 
majority of the schools in which Mennonites participate there 
are no formal courses in religion. 


In connection with the possibility of discussing specific relig- 
ious issues in any of the courses such as sociology or literature or 
history, 54 percent of the teachers indicated that these issues 
could be discussed while 27 percent gave a definite no to the 
question. Eighteen percent indicated that limited discussion of 
religious issues can be carried on. Surely the most natural method 
for considering religion is in the context of any course and this 
study indicates that is possible in slightly over one-half of the 
schools and difficult if not impossible in the other half. 


Asked about the toleration for Mennonite ideals almost 50 
percent stated that these ideals were tolerated. One-fifth or 20 
per cent declared that these ideals were definitely not tolerated. 
Ten percent pointed out that since Mennonite ideals were un- 
known in their school, they were neither respected nor consciously 
rejected. . Needless to say, non-resistance was cited most fre- 
quently as the most abused of these ideals.’ Almost 44 percent 
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said that the peace testimony is in unmistakable ill-favor, while 
one-half of my correspondents did not answer this question be- 
cause they had previously declared that Mennonite beliefs were 
tolerated. 

A further question asked if a known conscientious objector could 
teach in the school in question. The word known was used since 
Mennonites sometimes receive immunity through hiding their 
light under a bushel. Interestingly enough 67.3 percent insisted 
that a C.O. teacher with the label clearly seen could still re- 
main on the staff. One-fifth or 20 percent admitted that a known 
C.O. could not teach in their school system. Nine per cent wrote 
that a known C.O. could teach in their school if he kept very 
quiet and virtually inoperative on any crucial issues. ‘Three per- 
cent indicated they were not sure about the answer. Therefore— 
and quite significantly—about one-third of the M ennonite teachers 
must either discard, submerge or abandon their peace testimony 
in order to stay in the public school system. 


In this same area of discussion, the query was made if the 
teachers were forced to buy and sell war bonds and stamps. A 
remarkably high percentage or 81 percent revealed that they did 
not have to buy or sell the bonds and stamps, 9 percent indicated 
they were actually forced to participate at this point, 7 percent 
stated that they were urged to sell them and buy them but not 
forced; 1 percent said they were forced only to sell. One per- 
son from a roo percent Mennonite community with a teaching 
staff overwhelmingly non-Mennonite writes as, follows of the 


whole situation. 


“On the part of the faculty, the C. O. stand was _ nei- 
ther understood nor appreciated. Several teachers 
refused to contribute to church collections which were 
designated for C.P.S. use. One teacher would not 
attend church because she had heard (and she made 
no attempt to verify its obvious untruth) that Men- 
nonite ministers pray for only the boys in C.PS. 
camps, ignoring soldiers entirely. Another teacher 
openly branded several prominent citizens as Pro- 
Nazi because of some remarks they had made con- 
cerning good features in Germany . .. Thursday was 
Bond-and-Stamp day in school and grade students 
were closely checked by their teachers Often I 
heard these teachers make derogatory remarks about 
the students who refused to buy. Several of the 
teachers were very tolerant toward C.O.’s, but they 
definitely did not approve of their attitude, and they 
just as definitely did not understand how a man’s 
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conscience could keep him from military service when 

his country needed him most.” 
Since the public schools are to be essentially local institutions, it 
is alarming to discover a situation like the foregoing in an all- 
Mennonite community. It would seem to imply undue encroach- 
ment by the state on the convictions of a religious minority 
nationally which is full majority locally; and, on the other 
hand, definite lethargy upon the part of the local community in 
expressing itself through the schools. In either case, the situation 
is deplorable. 


In regard to the Victory Corps, 20 per cent declared that this 
definitely militarizing force is already a reality in their schools. 
The overwhelming majority, however, or 76 per cent wrote that 
they did not have a Victory Corps. It remains to be seen whether 
any considerable pressure will be brought upon the schools to set 
up these Victory Corps or, what is worse, whether it may be actually 
made compulsory. Either is a possibility. But it is highly sign- 
ificant that even under the present voluntary plan and without a 
concerted campaign back of it, one-fifth of the Mennonite teachers 
are already face to face with what the editor of Harper’s calls a 
“chilling” enterprise. 


. Another question asked if C.O. alumni of the schools are in- 
cluded in the lists of boys in the service which increasingly have 
become a characteristic sight in America. Forty-seven per cent an- 
swered negatively, 29 per cent said they had no C.O. alumni in 
their school and 20 per cent said that the’ boys with non-resistant 
convictions are included in such lists. The public school system 
does much talking about democracy and unless it is to make this 
great ideal sterile and meaningless, it must learn to integrate its 
minorities into the symbolism of the school of which these lists 
are becoming almost like the altars of the liturgical churches. It 
is also very significant to note that almost one-third of the schools 
have zo alumni who are conscientious objectors—perhaps this is 
the strongest clue to the trends at this point. 


A final question in this series asked if there is hostility shown 
toward conscientious objectors in the school or community. Over 
54, percent refused to answer this query which should be compara- 
tively easy to answer. Nevertheless, 25 percent said there was 
no overt hostility, 14 percent stated that there was overt hostility 


\ 
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displayed towards the boys of non-resistance while 5 percent 
pointed to a mild kind of disapproval. 

One of the reasons for the lack of hostility in the schools of 
‘some Mennonite communities is the disintegration of the churches’ 
ideals at this point or as Karl Baehr puts it the secularization 
process among the Mennonites. A teacher with nearly twenty 
years experience in a situation of this kind, writes as follows: 


“No one regards me locally as a C.O., our church as 
such has no reputation for non-resistance, only one of 
our members is in a C.P.S. camp and that isn’t gen- 
erally known. The others are both IA and JAO. 
I believe the reason for that is two-fold. First be- 
cause we lost all of our Mennonite traditional faith, 
except through lip service, by virtue of our becoming 
one with the community and second because in World 
War I all of the young men from our church accepted 
service which would today be classified as IAO and 
which the community regards as ordinary military 
service. In other words a man in JIAO is in the army 
for all practical purposes, regardless of how he him- 
self may view his position . ... I am convinced now 
that those boys who went to Leavenworth in World 
War I were the real C.O.’s. Therefore, because of my 
record (as a non-combatant) in World War I, because 
of the position of our membership in the community 
and its relationship to it, I am occupying my present 
position (as a teacher who is also a C.O.). But, 
if an outsider known to be a C.O. should apply for 
a position here I doubt if he would be given one. In- 
cidentally, my wife’s youngest brother is a Marine 
and my daughter is employed by the War Depart- 
ment in a local “Air Depot.” 


This situation is increasingly common among the General Confer- 


ence, the Mennonite Brethren and other of the so-called liberal 
conferences. Surely they should be under no illusions about the 
price they have paid for what appears to be tolerance but actually 
is the immunity which comes to those who have compromised, 
bending the twig in the direction the local community wants it. 
What is more important, in the school systems it means that the 
position of the conscientious objector cannot be considered even 
as a minority position. Like the proverbial ostrich the head of the 
pacifist must be placed in the sand. It remains to be seen whether 
the remainder of the body will be placed there, too, and a marker 
put over this grave: “Here lies the peace testimony of the Men- 
nonites. It is gone and forgotten.” 

Under the terrific impact of the public schools, teachers may 
change their traditional Mennonite beliefs. Thus in answer to 
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this question, 71 per cent stated that no fundamental convictions 
had been changed. One-fifth or 20 percent indicated that they 
had changed these beliefs, 5 percent declared they had made 
slight changes while nearly 2 percent said that they were confused 
about the validity of some of these ideals. 

A teacher from Oklahoma wrote saying that the only change 
she had made was the new conviction that dancing is excellent 
recreation when done in the right places with good company. " This 
Mennonite teacher argued that the recreational life of Mennonite 
young people “should be brought above the level of idle gossip, 
singing ‘gospel’ songs and petting.” A teacher from Ohio who is 
still opposed to dancing said that she had to chaperon the school 
dances throughout the year as well as theatre parties. This in- 
dividual insisted, however, that the net result of these experiences 
was to strengthen her conviction that neither dancing nor theatre 
going build up Christian character. Apparently, this person was 
in the dance but not of the dance! 


One of the frankest answers came from an Ohio teacher who 
confessed that “The public schools have taken away the idea 
that I held as a child that only Mennonites would get to heaven.” 
This person goes on to say that the public schools have: . 

“|. . broaden my views considerably. It has made 
me feel that too much stress has been laid on some 
things and not enough on others. Many traditional 
Mennonite beliefs and ideals seem to place one in an 
aloof position, making us feel so idealistically super- 
ior, wishing not to contaminate ourselves with those 
about us.” 

Another writes after teaching experience in both state univer- 
sities and public high schools: 

“No basic convictions have changed. But I no longer 
share the traditional Mennonite mistrust of public 
and community participation. You don’t solve prob- 
lems by withdrawing from them. Just like the race 
problem—segragation and isolation are not the 
cures.” 

A South Dakota pedagogue writes that “I feel that it is a per- 
son’s duty to take part in government through voting and office- 
holding as well as right living; if that is ‘of the world’ then 
perhaps the public schools are to blame. In other respects I am 
still convinced that Mennonite principles are solid.” From Kan- 
sas came this observation: “No I have not changed my convictions. 
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But I’m afraid if a person has not been taught these beliefs over 
and over, he would have a tendency to deviate from his original 
beliefs if he were in a community where he were the only pacifist 
or the only one who thought as he thought.” 

Two more quotations must bring this section to a close. An 
Illinois superintendent with many years experience declares with 
considerable disgust that: 

“This (the question about changing Mennonite con- 

victions) in my opinion is one of the questions the 

church has harped over for so long we should soon 

see that it takes us no where. The public school aims 

to integrate young people to become intelligent hu- 

man beings capable of carrying on independently. 

It indoctrinates no one and it aims to tolerate all doc- 

trines. This, we believe, is democracy which is fund- 

amentally Christian.” 
This is one of the real cliches of the public schools which is not 
borne out by the facts. The public school does indoctrinate its 
students with a very definite mode of thinking and code of ethics; 
and, moreover, this study alone makes it abundantly clear that 
it does not tolerate all doctrines. Therefore, perhaps the follow- 
ing quotation from a Mennonite with both secondary and higher 
education teaching experience provides a more accurate psycho- 
logical portrait of the.impact of the public school system at best: 


“Yes. I believe that my convictions and beliefs were 
constantly being modified and refined during the 24 
years I was connected with the public schools as stu- 
dent or teacher. My eight years of elementary school- 
ing were spent in a one-room school where all of the 
45-50 pupils attended the same Mennonite Sunday 
school. Only one family was non-Mennonite. Dur- 
ing the last seven years I had Mennonite teachers— 
for one year our minister and for four years our 
Sunday School superintendent taught this elemen- 
tary school. During my high school training I again 
always had some Mennonite teachers—some excellent 
ones, too. They were intelligent, liberal, well educated 
men who knew the community and the problems 
which we as students faced.” 


Thus far, this paper has assumed a more critical than positive 
note. One of the questions in my study asked if the public school 
system had any positive contributions for the Mennonites of to- 
day. Sixty per cent answered “‘yes” to this question, 16 per cent 
said they did not believe that there were any positive contributions, 
16 per cent did not answer and 7 per cent were undecided. 

The most perfectly logical answer came from the principal of 
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a high school who commented saying, ‘Certainly the public schools. 
have positive contributions. Otherwise Mennonites should not at- 
tend public schools.” That answer may provide a very strong 
clue for future action in a way not intended by this public school 
man, The easiest answer came from Goessel, Kansas as. follows 
“Yes. Our own school is 100 percent Mennonite. Here we can 
teach our own principles openly and freely.” It doesn’t necessarily 
follow that because a school is roo percent Mennonite that it 
teaches Mennonite principles; but, this surely should be the case 
and Goessel appears to have used its local autonomy to the fullest. 
Still another rather typical answer came from the teacher who 
said that there were positive contributions. However, she hastened 
to add there were just about as many negative contributions as 
well. Hence, this teacher is utterly stalemated in her judgment! 
The most outspoken negative comment came from Iowa where an 
administrator, of all people, declared: ‘‘The public schools con- 
tribute very little since they give an unchristian viewpoint. Many 
public schools hire unchristian teachers—even atheists.” Then ~ 
in a later section of the questionnaire this administrator declares— 
and I hope without malice!—that “many school board members 
are un-Godly men.” 
One of the most thoughtful comments came from a teacher now 

in CPS work. He stated: 

“Definitely yes. Many of the newer objectives in 

education are an attempt to develop within pupils 

those characteristics and attitudes which we believe 

are included in the gospel of love. Mennonites should 

try to understand these aims and capitalize on them— 

supplement them with the Christian beliefs which 

have been taught in Mennonite churches for 400 

years. Out of this would grow an education for the 

development of the Christian-democratic personality. 

To me, this is the ideal.” 
Finally, there was the very thoughtful comment of an Illinois 
teacher who said that it was doubtful if the public schools had 
any positive contribution except general education. “I would feel,” 
he wrote, “this rather as a challenge to Mennonites to make 
themselves felt in schools.” , 


Summary of Criticisms 
Summarizing the impact of the public schools on the Menno- 
nites, the following points appear to be clear as the basis for 
constructive suggestions in the final section: . 
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1. Not only Mennonites but virtually the entire Christian com- 
munity is re-thinking its relationship with the public schools, a 
very important fact with important implications for the future. 

2. Never before in the history of the Mennonites has there been 
anything comparable to the present participation in education, 
private or public. 

3. In a majority of the schools attended by Mennonites there 
is no formal instruction in religion. 

4. Almost one-half of the schools attended by Mennonites do 
not permit discussion of religious issues in general class periods. 
Moreover, a Master’s thesis’® in the University of Kansas school 
of education reveals that the schools in Kansas Mennonite com- 
munities are seriously limited in discussing any controversial 
issues, religious or secular. 

5. In one-fifth of the schools under study, IMermontte ideals are 
not tolerated. 

6. In almost one-half of the schools non-resistance is in very 
acute disfavor even as a minority position. 

7. In one-fifth of these schools a known conscientious objector 
can no longer be hired as a teacher and, moreover, in one-tenth of 
the schools the C.O.’s on the staff must remain virtually inoperative. 
Therefore, about one-third of Mennonite teachers must discard or 
submerge one of their most fundamental convictions. 

8. In one-tenth of the schools the Mennonite teachers are forced 
to both buy and sell war bonds and stamps. Almost another one- 
tenth are strongly urged to sell war bonds and stamps in their 
Classrooms. This would seem to imply that the students (who are 
certainly more impressionable than teachers) are widely subjected to 
the pressures of war bond and stamp sales 

g. One-fifth of these schools already have the Victory Corps 
which many warm supporters of the war consider to be the Amer- 
ican forerunner of the Hitler Jugend. 

10. Almost one-half the schools do not include C.P.S. boys 
among the lists of the alumni serving their government. 

tr. One-fifth of the schools report overt hostility toward con- 
scientious objectors. 

12. One-fifth of the teachers have changed their fundamental be- 
liefs under the impact of the public schools. 


16, Teaching Controversial Issues In Kansas High School 1942 b 
William Juhnke 7 a8 ste 
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13. Beyond general education only 60 per cent of the teachers 
themselves believe that the public schools have any positive con- 
tributions to the Mennonites of today. This of course is a strong 
majority of those questioned but one would expect the teachers 
themselves to present an almost unanimous defense of the pub- 
lic schools. 

14. Therefore, serious criticisms in terms of secularism, militar- 
ism, democracy, freedom of discussion and fair-play are leveled 
against the present public school system. Jn view of these facts 
only one question remains: What shall be done about it? 


II 


Constructive proposals to correct these evils 

Speaking in broad terms once again, there are two general sol- 
utions to the educational problem. One is the answer of the Jew- 
ish community ‘(a minority which has survived centuries of per- 
secution!) in supplementing the public schools; the other is the 
answer of the Roman Catholics (America’s most powerful religious 
“minority”) in supplanting the public schools with parochial ed- 
ucation. Let us consider these in order. 

The questionnaire included a question, “How Can the Public 
Schools Be Supplemented?” By far the largest group or 69 per 
cent pointed out that the family is the institution, par excellence, 
for sustaining the basic ideals of Mennonites. There is a ring of 
accuracy in the statement of a Kansas teacher who comments that 
“So large a part of the trouble and ineffectiveness of the public 
school has its roots in the ineffective homes of the pupils.” In 
Oklahoma a teacher showed more than ordinary insight into the 
make-up of Mennonite parents when she suggested that they might 
have “more interest in child psychology even if called by a dif- 
ferent name.” Labels are still the favorite “indoor sport” of 
most Mennonites! Lest this provides an easy cure-all, the comment 
of the following California teacher should be soberly noted: 

“The one lad from the X church in C.P.S. is 
there solely because in his home he was brought up 
in a constant and continuous, God-fearing, faithful 
Christian atmosphere. But this home is located 
seven miles from town and the boy has never grad- 
uated from high school. Which leads me to add that 
only as our homes are located in a rural area, only as 


our homes are an integral part of a compact Men- 
nonite community, can they really nurture the child- 
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ren in Mennonite faith and heritage.” . P 
In addition the great centrifugal force of modern culture is taking 


the child out of the home. Often in almost direct ratio to the 
militarizing of the nation, reaching its peak, of course, under a 
full totalitarian system. The superintendent of a suburban Cleve- 
jand high school made a study of how his students used their time 
during the week and discovered something like this: 


Sleep 50-60 hours per week 
School 40 hours per week 
Activities 5 hours per week 
Homework 4 hours per week 
Waste 13 hours per week 
Emplowment to hours per week 
Work at home (if girl) 8 hours per week 
Movies 4 hours per week 
Radio 5% hours per week 
Church 1% hours per week 


Therefore, while the home is first, last and always the most pri- 
mary Christian institution, its strengthening in the midst of 
modern culture is an exceedingly difficult task. In any case, it 
cannot be strengthened in a vacuum; it must be done in con- 
junction with other factors. 


It is significant that 52 per cent or the next highest figure urged 
released time for religious instruction. This is already being 
done in 488 public school systems in 38 states. “It is a voluntary 
release of pupils during the school hours of religious instruction 
of their choice. Dr. A. J. Regier of the Bethel College department 
of education points out that most of these plans provide material 
too general in nature to meet the specific need of the Mennonites. 
This is the case in broad inter-denominational classes. The most 
suggestive plan is carried out by the Jews who, incidentally, oppose 
released time because it parcels out the various religious groups, 
thus giving them labels. Rabbi Fox of Chicago told the story 
of the Christian children on their way to religious instruction, 
shouting at the Jewish group: ‘“There go those damn atheists!” 
Be that as it may, the Jews meet after school five days a week 
averaging between 6-10 hours of instruction each seven day per- 
iod. This instruction includes Hebrew language and texts, Jewish 
religion, the literature of the Torah and Talmud and the culture 
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and life of the local synagogue. There are also extra-curricular 


activities. This program has permitted the Jews to maintain their 
fundamental customs and convictions in the midst—be it noted!— 
in the midst of the largest metropolitan centers of America. A 
similar plan for the Mennonites could be a powerful supplement 
to the present public schools. 


The third most popular supplement for the public schools are 
the Mennonite colleges and schools. Forty-nine per cent also se- 
lected this program of action. Unfortunately, it was not made 
clear whether these were the colleges; or, the secondary and ele- 
mentary schools. The Mennonite colleges have carried on a 
courageous struggle to keep alive Mennonite ideals. The gradu- 
ates of these colleges are providing virtually all of the leadership 
for the C.P.S., relief, educational, missionary and literary work of 
the church: a superb record of stewardship usually unappreciated 
and unsung. But, these colleges cannot continue to function if 
the church sends them students with a framework of thought ut- 
terly alien to its basic presuppositions. Says a West Coast Men- 
nonite instructor: “After a person graduates from X — high 
school under the conditions described on page one of this letter 
no Bethel and no Bluffton can undo what the local public schools 
have done to that child. And I speak from experience!” That 
is a serious indictment. It logically suggests parochial schools 
which will be discussed on the secondary and elementary levels 
in the final section of this paper. In any case, Mennonite col- 
Jeges need our support as the unquestioned citadels of the best 
in the Mennonite tradition. 


The fourth supplementary institution is the Sunday School. It 
was suggested by forty per cent of my correspondents. When, the 
Sunday School movement gained formal organization in 1903 one 
of its clearest objectives was to answer the secularization of the 
public schools. Yet the Protestant Sunday Schools in general and 
the Mennonite Sunday Schools in particular have badly “missed 
fire.” Increasingly Protestant educators recognize this fact. But 
there is little sign that the Mennonites realize the routine sterility 
and rankly amateur status of their Sunday Schools. As a matter 
of fact, the Mennonite church would have withered away long 
ago if it had really depended on these Schools to do anything 
very fundamental. By and large, these classes make almost no 
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specific Mennonite emphasis. Perhaps this statement!’ from Dr. 
A. J. Regier of Bethel would cover the situation accurately: 

“We have a few Sunday Schools which, I think, are 

doing excellent work; but, by and large, your state- 

ment that our Sunday Schools are doing an utterly 

inferior job for Mennonite Christianity is true. Our 

teachers, in general, are very inefficient; first, be- 

cause they lack the training; second, because they do 

not have the interest and understanding of what the 

whole thing is about; and third, because our church 

leaders have not -yet fully realized the importance 

of the Sunday School work for our church” 
Do we have the moral right to criticize the public schools when 
we utilize only one hour out of 168 during the week for our own 
schools? Do we have the moral right to criticize when this one 
hour is frequently used in a manner which violates almost every- 
thing we know about the process of teaching and learning? Do 
we have the right to criticize the public schools when our Sunday 
School classes are no more distinctively Mennonite than the history 
class of the local high school? If the answer is no to all these 
questions, then let the Mennonites change their puny Sunday 
Schools into vital, dynamic channels for the weapons of the Spirit! 

Finally, 34 percent of questionnaires were returned with the 

suggestion that Mennonites must increase their participation in 
the agencies which influence and control their local public schools. 
Aloofness from Parent-Teacher associations, apathy during the 
selection election of school board members and teachers, ignor- 
ance of text-books and materials used in the classrooms, lack of 
interest in suggesting outside speakers for assembly. and commence- 
ments—all these and many other failures leave us once again 
without the moral right to complain about the plight of the Men- 
nonite youth in the American schools. Particularly in those com- 
/munities with large Mennonite constituencies, it is simply inex- 
cuseable to have a school which does not reflect the real genius 
_ of the citizens whose children make up the student body. Moun- 
tain Lake, Minnesota is almost a 100 per cent Mennonite com- 
munity with only two Mennonite teachers out of twenty-three 
and with other policies and practices also out of focus with the 
Mennonite outlook. Since the public schools up until the present 
at least—respond to organized local convictions, the Mennonites 
must make themselves felt or perish in the ancient graveyard for 
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shattered educational projects of the church. 

Here then are five powerful and promising supplements to the 
public school system: Improved family nurture, released time for 
instruction in Mennonite Christianity during the week, attending 
Mennonite colleges and schools, reconstruction of the Sunday 
School and effective participation in the life of the school by the 
Mennonite constituency. 


III 
The Question of Parochial Schools Among the Mennonites 


Suppose, for a moment, that all five of these suggested supple- 
ments could be put into the fullest and most fruitful practice. 
There is no a priori reason why this could not be the case even 
though there are the inevitable lags in human nature—especially 
Mennonite human nature. The realistic friend of the public schools 
could admit many serious charges against the present system. 
But, having attained these reforms or supplements, he might then 
say: “Now, you have the best possible compromise between the 
educational needs of both the State and the Church. This is demo- 
cratic education!” 


Even granting that these far-reaching reforms can be achieved 
—and this is granting a great deal—would this take away the 
need for more parochial schools? First of all note that 60 per 
cent of the people questioned in this survey gave a very militant 
no to the query which asked if the Mennonites should establish 
more parochial schools on the secondary “and elementary levels. 
Twenty-seven per cent indicated that more Mennonite schools 
should be established—and this is significant coming as it does 
from public school teachers themselves. Ten per cent were undecided 
on this issue. But the most characteristic feature of these an- 
swers was the dogmatic and ringing testimony against parochial 
schools by the nearly two-thirds who said no, This definitely 
rubs the public school “fur” the wrong way in a high proportion 
of cases. The proposal supposedly smacks too much of a divisive, 
sectarian Romanish proposition. Unceasing and relentless war- 
fare and propaganda are waged against this proposal among the 
leaders of the American public schools. It is natural that many 
teachers should show this kind loyalty to the system which they 
now serve so faithfully. The public school is always the broadest 
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and most representative institution of the community, an insti- 
tution with many magnificent virtues of the cultural melting pot, 
an institution which Protestant and pagan Americans dearly love 
with pride and tenacity. Furthermore, a number of my corres- 
pondents bitterly resent the suggestion that Mennonites can only 
exist in isolation. S. F. Pannabecker of Bluffton College is making 
a very serious doctoral study of the Mennonite church and its 
environmental influences. He notes:?® “ . . . the most important 
contribution of the high school, whether for better or for worse, 
is in breaking down the traditional separation of the Mennonites 
from the community. The sense of separation was once the most 
characteristic feature of Mennonite attitudes but is now going or 
gone. Many things have contributed to it but the high school 
is not the least of them.” 

Let me quote from two graduates of Goshen College, both of 
whom were raised in conservative Old Mennonite homes and both 
of whom are members in good standing in the Old Mennonite 
church. First a teacher: 

“Parochial schools would create a ‘Shangra-la’ where 

living up to Mennonite ideals and principles would be 

very easy. 
Times have changed, indeed, when members of the Old Menno- 
nite church refer to their own schools as a “Shangra-La,” which 
you may recall is a dreamy mythical kingdom of eternal youth 
or, as President Roosevelt used it, the place from which American 
bombers took off for Tokyo. In either case, it is a horrible figure 
for the high hopes of a Mennonite school. , 

The second quotation comes from a home missionary of the 
Old Mennonite church. He writes: 

“Tf it takes a greenhouse to produce Mennonites, then 
the products will be worthless when taken out of the 
glass house. If our doctrines will not stand the storm 
and stress of the world as it is—then perhaps we 
might best re-think or disregard some of them. If 


they are true, they will prevail; if not, they will die 
out even if you have more schools.” 


Again it must be said: that times have changed among the A- 
merican Mennonites whose new attitude is a striking repudiation 
of what many scholars call the Protestant monasticism of the 
traditional Mennonite community. Other arguments were also 
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used, charging that parochial school students receive inferior -train- 
ing because of inadequate facilities. One teacher in a Mennonite 
community pointed out that his high school required a cash out- 
lay of $75,000 per year, a sum the local Mennonites would not 
or could not raise. These arguments are based on imponderables 
with which we cannot deal at this point except to say that if the 
Mennonites really wanted excellent private schools the will would 
produce the way. 


However, the writer believes that the Mennonite colleges are 
involved in a very fatal contradiction in connection with this is- 
sue. It is a curious fact the way the Mennonite colleges have 
become so inextricably bound up with the public school system 
through the teacher training courses and the alumni who have 
now taken their places in the public schools of America plus the 
student bodies recruited from these same schools. These colleges 
are functionally if not ideologically supporting the secularized 
public school system of America. And what is more important, 
letters from key leaders in the Mennonite colleges express either 
great caution or actual rejection of proposals for Mennonite schools 
on the secondary or elementary level. 


It is my belief that all this contains a very fatal contradiction. 
For, if parochial schools on the secondary and elementary levels 
are not valid for the Mennonites then, by the same token, Men- 
nonite higher education is invalid, sectarian and undemocratic. 
There is today in the Protestant church a very powerful group 
who no longer believe in denominational colleges, And they have 
a proposal for the Christian nurture of their college students. It 
is precisely the policy of supplementing the state universities with 
denominational foundations of which the Methodist Wesley Foun- 
dations are the most conspicuous cases. Having lectured in and 
inspected many of these centers across America, the writer can 
attest to the fine work they are doing. In many cases the students 
receive a more skillful Christian nurture in these foundations than 

in the church colleges. 


Here, then, is the policy of supplementation coming back to 
haunt us. The question is, quite naturally, “Will it work?” The 
answer, I think, is suggested by the experience ofthe Wesley and 
Westminster and Baptist student foundations on the campuses of 
our state institutions, an answer substantially the same for the 
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lower state schools as well. These foundations are still on the 
edge of the colleges they serve. If they succeed they succeed in 
spite of the university. The secular and military culture of the 
state institution is too massive, too potent, holding too much 
prestige to be counteracted by supplementation. That system of 
education, whatever its virtues for the State, is fundamentally 
false from the viewpoint of Christian theology and ethics. It 
must be supplanted! 

Therefore, the Mennonite colleges must face the fact that its 
arguments for public schools are also arguments for state uni- 
versities and colleges. Their mistake at this point is one for which 
all parts of the constituency are responsible. In the past the local 
high school was a much more purely democratic institution than 
the state universities since the latter served a huge area and the 
former a small area or township. That advantage is now breaking 
down with the federalization of education. The High School 
Victory Corp is an ominous sign of the future, suggesting that the 
national state wants control over local schools for purposes of politi- 
cal and military uniformity. Thus supplementation is not adequate 
and military uniformity. Thus supplementation is not adequate 
if the school to be supplemented comes into overt conflict with 
even the minimum rights of a religious minority. As a plain 
matter of fact there will be no place for minorities of any kind 
if present trends continue after the war—and all indications are 
that conscription and compulsory military training will be perma- 
nent features of American life after the war. Our nation is in 
no mood to de-militarize in the same fashion as the 1920's. 

If this reading of the signs of the times is correct then perhaps 
the decision will be made for us. As long as a measure of local 
autonomy continues the parochial cause will definitely lag—and 
this is probably as it should be. Certainly there should be no 
delay in the development of a program something like the follow- 
ing, based as it is on a recognition of the about-face explicit 
in this whole analysis: 


1. Immediate development of these supplements in communities 
with no sentiment for parochial education. 


2. Establishment of secondary boarding schools at all Mennonite 
colleges for those families who feel more keenly on this question. 


3. Establishment of some experimental non-boarding local high 
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schools of the Lancaster, Pennsylvania type. 

4. Exploration of possible unified efforts with other Historic 
Peace church groups as well as any other Protestant elements 
sympathetic to these educational aims. 


5. In some areas patronage of other Historic Peace church 
schools now in existence. The Barnesville Friends Boarding - 
School in Northeastern Ohio is a case in point. 


6. A vigorous program of discussion of these issues throughout 
the Mennonite church and in cooperation with the sympathetic 
general Protestant community in order to avoid cultural isolation. 


7. A constant search for God’s guidance and the leading of the 
Holy Spirit in what I am convinced is the most crucial issue to 
face American Mennonites in two centuries. 


MENNONITES AND SOIL CONSERVATION 
A. D. Stoesz 


\ A few months ago I was invited by your Committee to talk 
on the subject of Soil Conservation. Discussing the acceptance 
of this invitation with my superior in Lincoln, he urged me by 
all means to arrange my work in such a way that I could get 
away for that period. He made the necessary arrangements 
with the Milwaukee office which supervises the work in your 
state. In addition, he arranged with the Chief of the Service 
in Washington to have me here for this occasion. I am, therefore, 
both invited and delegated to discuss “Mennonites and Soil Con- 
servation.” 


You will notice that I have changed the wording of the sub- 
ject. I have done this in order to widen its scope. Soil Conser- 
vation practices would limit us to one phase of the problem; by 
omitting the word ‘practices’ we are free to discuss all of its 
phases. , 


It is fitting and proper that we should discuss this problem 
at this Conference. Your Committee has recognized the fact 
that Soil Conservation is one of the cultural problems to which 
the Mennonite people must give serious consideration. It is 
significant, I believe, that your group deems it desirable to dis- 
cuss this subject along with other problems of the day listed on 
this program. 


The Mennonites have been agricultural people since the move- 
ment was born over four hundred years ago. During this time 
they have learned to love the soil that supports them. Farming 
with them has been and still is an occupation with which they 
are closely identified. It is a specialty in which they have had 
opportunity to distinguish themselves. During the early per- 
iod of the Mennonite Church, its members were desired to help 
reclaim the lowlands in Holland. A little later they were in- 
vited to western Europe to assist in rebuilding the farming area 
which had been devastated by many years of warfare. When 
Catharine of Russia needed people to develop the agricultural 
resources of her country, she invited the Mennonites because 
they had gained a reputation as good farmers and law-abiding 
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citizens. , Later the United States and Canada assisted them 
in resettling to this country, again because of their reputation 
as farmers. The varied experiences gained in each one of the 
countries where they lived has given them a wealth of information 
from which to draw. Their knowledge of agriculture is more 
complete, thus enabling them to deal more intelligently with the 
complex problems which confront them. Among other things 
they have learned one lesson in Europe which is hard for many 
Americans to learn—namely, that soil is a resource which can 
be ruined and when completely gone is practically irreplacable. 
Soil Conservation with the Mennonites had its inception .there- 
fore at a time when they were most closely attached to the soil— 
that is where their philosophy of Soil Conservation began. 


I know you will be pleased with a few testimonials of the 
Mennonite farmer coming to us from outside observers. My 
superior in the Lincoln office, Regional Conservator, A. E.. Mc- 
Clymonds, was director of an experiment ‘station at Aberdeen, 
Idaho for 10 years. During this time he had opportunity to 
work with Mennonites in the adjoining territory in the testing 
of new varieties of grains and the application of improved farm- 
ing methods. He recognizes them as good progressive minded 
farmers, and derived a certain deep-seated pleasure and _ satis- 
faction from working with them. C. A. Dawson, in his book 
on “Group Settlement: Ethnic Communities in Western Canada,” 
states that: “Non-Mennonites provide unanimous testimony that 
the Mennonites are good farmers.” W. M. Kallmorgen of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, says, “I know of no people who 
have a finer tradition of rural life and good farming.” 


It is generally agreed among agriculturalists today that the best 
‘farming methods should include the elements of soil conservation. 
This is important because the soil is a basic resource which is 
being depleted, and allowed to wear away to the point where it 
endangers our national welfare. The good farmer is an individual 
who is already trained and by nature qualified as a conservation- 
ist. He has the interest, the knowledge, and many of the tools 
needed to till the land and raise the crops without ruining it 
or impairing its productivity. The very essence of Soil Conser- 
vation is the use of the land in line with its capability without 
wasting or destroying the soil or the products that are derived 
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from it. This is the primary objective of every farmer who 
loves the land. It hurts him to see anything wasted and least 
of all the soil from which he derives his food, shelter, and clothing. . 
Furthermore, his children and children’s children may need to 
make their living from the same piece of ground. Hence we 
are all vitally interested in using it in such a way that it will be 
conserved for posterity. 

Soil losses, however, occur constantly; there are forces at 
work which rob us daily of its most fertile portion. Since the 
Revolution days when the American farmer first began to till 
the soil in real earnest, about 150 years ago, we have lost al- 
most half of our valuable top soil. The average depth of our 
top soil at that time was 9 inches, now it is only 5. This loss 
of 4 inches, however means that more than half its productivity 
is gone. The top portion—the most fertile part—has been car- 
‘ried away by the streams and the winds to cover fertile soils 
elsewhere. Estimating the loss of our soil in acres it has been 
determined that 100,000,000 acres of, our good farm land have 
been completely ruined, another 100,000,000 acres have been so 
badly eroded that they can no longer be farmed profitably, and 
still another 1000,000,000 acres are on the verge of ruination. 
Three hundred hundred million acres constitute a land area six 
times as large as the state of Nebraska. In the words of Dr. 
Bennett, Chief of the Soil Conservation Service; “We are going 
to lose all of that land, or two-thirds of it at least, unless we 
protect it with measures of soil conservation from now on to the 
end of time.” ; 


The Mennonite farmer has not been altogether innocent in this 
land wastage. He has contributed to its destruction partly una- 
wares and in part because he was driven by necessity to use it 
harder than he knew was good for it. 


I wish to call attention here to three rather definite reasons 
why the Mennonites should be vitally interested in an active soil 
conservation program. 


The first reason is that they have had a part in the destruction 
of several fair-sized land areas that should never have been culti- 
vated intensively. I wish to mention only three of them. One 
is located in the panhandle of Texas and the other two in Northern 
Montana. I have seen all three of them after they were abandoned. 
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Once productive soil that supported a good growth of grass has 
been blown into’ hummocks and dunes which are being shifted 
about by the wind. Fences and buildings are buried. Trees are 
blown out, roads are covered by sand, making traffic in the area 
difficult. Houses, schools, and churches are deserted and where 
the soil is not actually shifted about it is grown up to weeds. 
The land is now practically worthless even though it produced for 
a while some good crops. Of course, it was a mistake to ever 
plow some of this land up, but why was it done? The reasons 
are many but we need to mention only a few. The desire to own 
land, high grain prices, more than normal rainfall for a few 
years which created a false optimism, and ill-adapted farming 
methods. The latter is significant because in each of these areas 
the groups came from a region of higher rainfall. They did not 
realize the importance of growing crops that were adapted to 
dryland areas, to conserve soil moisture which in most years was 
a limiting factor in crop production, and to leave a protective 
cover such as stubble or straw to keep the soil from blowing a- 
way or from destroying growing crops. These areas are examples of 
mis-use of the land. Most of the people who came to possess the 
land with high hopes for the future have moved away in sad 
disappointment. The few who have remained have learned a 
lesson in proper land use and farming methods that are adapted 
to the area. In this way they are restoring the land, making it 
once more productive thus repaying a debt that they owe their 
country. 

The second reason why the Mennonites’should participate active- 
ly in a soil conservation program is the fact that they have many 
of the qualifications of good conservationists. Dr. O. E. Morgan, 
former chairman of the TVA, states that the Mennonites have been 
pioneers in cooperative movements. As pioneers in this field they 
meet the first requirement of a successful organized soil conser- 
vation movement. It is a talent which should not be buried but 
should be used and increased. Dr. Gingerich from the Bethel 
College faculty states that Mennonites have a “background of 
saving, simple living, and frugal farming with emphasis of the 
preservation of goods as opposed to the destruction of warfare.” 
These are basic qualities of conservationists and those who possess 
them have a head start in getting the movement under way. 

There is still another reason why the Mennonites should take an 
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active part in an’ aggressive movement in soil conservation. It 
is estimated that there are now over one thousand young men 
in Mennonite directed Civilian Public Service camps assigned to 
the Soil Conservation Service. Fully three-fourths of these are 
from Mennonite farm homes or from farms of their own. These 
men are learning under the direction of able technicians the funda- 
mentals of proper land use and soil conservation. They are under 
the direction of these men throughout the year eight hours or more 
each day. At night they are given instruction in specialized 
courses in soil conservation which they have opportunity to study 
in the field. And, what is more important and valuable is the 
fact that these young men are learning to do with their hands 
what they learn about conservation on farms under actual farming 
conditions. They learn by doing which is yet the most effective 
way of mastering a subject. These men are learning soil con- 
servation in the principal farming areas from whence they came 
and to which the majority of them expect to return. There is no 
question but what they are itching to apply many of the techniques 
they have learned. Whether singly or in groups these men will 
serve as nuclei around which soil conservation ideas will be cry- 
stallized. They will stimulate the formation of soil conservation 
movements. As one of the Mennonite educators puts it ‘We can 
look forward with confidence to the time when young men trained 
in our Civilian Public Service camps will transform farming 
methods in many of our communities.” This transformation in 
farming methods will, without a doubt, include proper land use, 
the most up-to-date and applicable conservation methods and 
active participation in a cooperative movement to engage every- 
body in the community whole-heartedly in this undertaking. These 
men will assume the lead in applying the principles of conser- 
vation to the land which they or their fathers operate. 

The question which logically comes to our minds at this point 
is, how can we create an organization that will enable us to 
carry on a soil conservation program in our own communities? 
This question has been raised a good many times—the answer 
will vary with the states in which you are located. The most 
logical organization is the Soil Conservation District which has 
been authorized as the most logical means of carrying on. this 
work by individual communities, 

Since 1937, 45 states have enacted laws “giving their farmers 
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the power to create local units of government for the particular 
purpose of conserving soil, water and related resources.” On June 
15 there were 881 districts including in their boundaries 508,000,- 
ooo acres of land. This means that 2,232,000 or more than one- 
third of the 6,000,000 farmers of the country have the opportunity 
of cooperating with Soil Conservation Districts.’ “The growth 
of these districts—their spread across America—is one of the 
most remarkable developments in recent agricultural history, and 
one of the most significant. For Soil Conservation Districts are, 
in fact, examples of applied democracy. They are formed by 
farmers and operated by farmers under the authority of State 
law. They are independent, autonomous units of government, in 
which the principles of democratic action are put to work in 
solving problems of mutual concern to the people of a community. 
The district provides local guidance, community initiative, a co- 
ordinating mechanism at the grass-roots level through which gov- 
ernment effort along many lines can be synthesized and adjusted.” 

The map of the United States before us shows the location 
of Soil Conservation Districts. With the exception of three of 
the New England States they are found in every state of the 
Union and some of them are blocked in almost solid. They are 
located in several Mennonite communities. In some cases they 
are cooperating with Soil Conservation Districts, in others it is 
reported that they are on the outside looking in. There are 
instances where half of a county is inhabited by Mennonites and 
the other half by non-Mennonites. The latter are cooperating and 
the former are not. This is hardly as it should be. The oppor- 
tunities and advantages of the district are there for all and should 
be shared by all. 

The Soil Conservation Service and the individual Soil Conser- 
' yation Districts extend an invitation to the Mennonite people to 
join us and assist us in working out our joint farm problems. 


2. Quotation taken from: ‘‘The Idea Spreads’’—Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts in Action on the Land, by Glenn K. Rule. Miscellaneous Publication’ 
No. 448, U. S. Dept. of Agr., July 1941. 


THE REHABILITATION OF MEN IN THE C.P.S. 
CAMPS 


William Stauffer 


The thinking of our General Conference is perhaps not quite as 
far along as the thinking of the other Conference which Guy Hersh- 
berger represents in this matter of the relationship between our 
young men in Civilian Public Service and our own church in indus- 
try, capital investments in non-Mennonite avenues and in places 
where it works in direct opposition to the welfare of our local 
Mennonite communities. But I think slowly but surely the think- 
ing of our people is going in the same direction and I think in 
the right direction. Because of some of that thinking the 
Home Mission’ Board of the General Conference called on me by 
long distance telephone one evening to come to Chicago the next 
morning. ‘They asked me to spend the year visiting the C.P.S. 
camps, attending all of our district conferences and visiting as 
many of the churches as possible within a year, to discuss with 
our C.P.S. boys and our people in the district conferences and 
churches some of our relationships as far as our people are con- 
cerned in the preservation of our community life, thinking along 
the lines of the disintegration of some of our communities, the 
reasons for this disintegration, and way and means by which we 
could prevent that disintegration, and ways of building an inte- 
gration akin to the pattern of our forefathers, and exploring ways 
and means in which we could assist our C.P.S. men to return to 
rural life in the best way possible. I have been in that program for 
about four months working in that direction. I have visited almost 
all of the C.P.S. camps, there are two more district conferences to 
meet and the rest of the time I will spend visiting churches, trying 
to “sell” the idea to our people of what has been happening to us 
from the standpoint of community and family disintegration. 

We have been allowing our capital and wealth to flow into urban 
centers and thereby encouraged our young people to follow the 
‘wealth into these urban centers and ultimately breaking up the 
very foundations upon which our forefathers built. Some of us 
feel very keenly that in the culture which we are talking about, 
the family pattern, the community pattern, is the very foundation 
of the doctrine of non-resistance, and if we give up our community 
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pattern in rural areas we are going to lose out completely. I think 
the evidence points rather concretely in that direction. Where 
the urban environment has gotten hold of our young men they have 
not gone into the Civilian Public Service Camps, but directly into 
the army. If that is true, and if it is also true that if we give up 
our non-resistance that ultimately we might as well give up being 
Mennonites, then it is a question for serious consideration. That 
is one of the distinctive things about Mennonitism. And we be- 
lieve it is also instinctively Christian. Ths rural pattern of life 
is very fundamentally Christian and needs to be preserved for the 
world of tomorrow. If that is true, then it follows that we ought 
to encourage our people to live where it is possible to maintain the 
traits of our forefathers. Therefore we are working in the same 
direction as the Old Mennonites, encouraging our young people 
to go back to the land and exploring ways of assisting them to do 
so. We are not quite as far along in being ready to make a distinct 
recommendation to our General Conference, but our plan of think- 
ing is along this line. 

There are a few of us who are beginning to urge that when the 
Foreign Mission Board meets at Newton next February, that all 
the boards and committees of General Conference meet at the 
same time at Newton, and that sometime during that time all meet 
in joint session at which time we can explore rather carefully some 
of the things we are discovering in this year of work, some of 
the things we can do in assisting not only our men in C.P.S., but 
the men in the armed forces that are going to return. We need to 
to concern ourselves about everyone of them—army as well as 
C.P.S., to help them back to normal civilian life again. Some of 
us belive we will get our strongest support from some of the men 
who are now in the army. We want to work toward the integration 
and enhancing of our Mennonite communities in ways which we 
can discover historically and to go beyond that because of some 
of the things we have learned. 

One of the things we are interested in is along the same line of 
thought of Guy Hershberger in the matter of setting up a financial 
mutual aid plan. We haven’t devised the machinery but we hope 
that by the time that the General Conference meets in 1944 we 
will have something just as concrete and will have thought it 
through just as carefully so that in that conference they don’t 
appoint a committee to report to the next general conference, but 
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that we-can convince our General Conference to do what they hope 
to convince their General Conference, namely to appoint someone 
to go ahead. It is my hope that we can ask our General Conference 
to permit some group to organize a sort of subsidiary credit cor- 
poration whereby we can financially assist our young men to get 
established in rural life. 

I have said in our district conferences that have met that even 
though we as a Mennonite people are not wealthy, there is suf- 
ficient money lying around among our Mennonite people invested 
in places that do not cooperate with our general community en- 
terprise, that if we as Mennonite people (in our conference only) 
would use that money which is now invested in scattered areas, 
money which they do not actually need for their own living, would 
all be put on a pile to be used for the welfare of the youth of our 
church, we. would have so much money that we wouldn’t know 
what to do with it. We could pay off the debts of our colleges and 
keep them going in good shape, finance our C.P.S. and relief 
program, we could help the young men get established on the 
farm, help those who want an education. In other words, we could 
get a pile of money operating within the Mennonite Church that 
would be beyond all expectations to finance everything that we 
need and have some left. I feel very much like the Catholic priest 
in Granger, Iowa, who says “What we need is a lot of little peo- 
ple in a lot of little places doing a lot of little things.” It is a 
matter of whether we are going to work together. Somebody ask- 
ed a question about what the bankers have to say. When I got 
through with my presentation at an eastern confetence, a banker in 
the audience came to me and asked, “Are you interested in putting 
me out of business?” “No,” I said, “but what I am interested in, 
is that you who live in the city take care of the money in the city, 
and give the rural people a chance to handle their own money.” 
“Yes,” he said, “that is very true.” If every Mennonite banker 
would take that attitude, I would feel pretty safe. I don’t know 
whether they all will. We are not interested in putting anybody 
out of business. And we won’t. Their security may be a little 
better if we could do something to secure the integrity of the rural 
people. If the trend which Hershberger indicated of the loss of 
land ownership continues for another two or three generations like 
it has continued for the last three or four generations, the farmers 
will be peasants. Where is there any hope for a democratic way of 
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life among peasants? The only way we can preserve democracy 
is if we can keep the ownership of the farms among the operators. 
We have slipped so far that we must stir up everybody. My job 
for the next year is to stir up people, to go to the C.P.S. camps, 
churches, and conferences and point out what has been happening — 
and how I think we can stop it. I don’t know whether any action 
will come out of it or not, but it seems to me that something can 
if we wholesomely and whole-heartedly work together. Certainly 
what little money I might have I would much rather invest in the 
youth of the Mennonite ‘church who will invest in land, capital 
and machinery to build a homestead, to rear a family, where 
they look upon the soil, not as a place where they convert it into 
cash to take back to the city to spend, but a place where they 
enrich the soil, where they hand something on .to the next genera- 
tion. That is the best investment you can make. 

We as Mennonites are concerned about not yoking ourselves 
unequally. Then we turn around and invest our money in places 
where we have no control. It hasn’t occurred to us that that is 
just as un-Christian. It is in these other avenues that we are be- 
ing undone. We ought to think in the direction of having places 
where we can get our young farmers and their wives together to 
give them the joy of rural life. Because unless we can get our 
young people enthused about wanting to return to the soil and all 
of the richness that goes with it, we are not going to succeed. 

Before we left for Germany, Dr. O. E. Baker, pointed out some 
places in Germany that we should visit. We visited one German 
. homestead. Here was a wealth of four ‘centuries piled up. A 
homestead better than one could find in the United States. This 
man with pride was pointing to all of the things and he told us, 
“Unless I give my farm to my son with the soil more fertile and 
the buildings in better shape, I will have committed a sin and will 
have robbed my son of a rightful heritage.” That is the philosophy ~ , 
we need to get across to our young people and to our old people 
and working together we must set up the ways and means econom- 
ically to help our young people back into these areas. We must help 
our youth to help themselves. That is the only solid basis upon 
which to build. 


HEALTH CONDITIONS AND PRACTICES 
AMONG THE MENNONITES 


H. Clair Amstutz 


When we begin the study of the health conditions and practices 
of any group of people so scattered in geographical location and 
so diverse in their custom as the Mennonites we have to keep in 
mind that there are so many difficulties that we cannot reach de- 
finite and dogmatic conclusions, and it would be especially hard to 
include every branch and every locality if we were to make sweep- 
ing or specific statements. 


These difficulties do not arise only out of the diversification, 
there are others: There are no set of statistics in existence from 
which we can gather the length of life, the birth rate or the death 
rate of Mennonites, or any other vital information. And even if we 
had these, we would not know how to make any comparisons, for 
‘there is no control group. 


We are largely a rural group. On the whole, rural groups tend to 
live longer and have a higher birth rate than urban groups, and 
this in spite of less attention to health, less use of the scientific 
advances in medicine and public health. The advantage in length 
of life is due to a more wholesome working environment, easier 
accessibility to good wholesome food, and so on. Thus even if , 
we could conclude that Mennonites live longer than the average 
American, or that they are stronger, or ill less of the time, that 
would by no means prove that they are therefore availing them- 
‘ selves consciously of better health practices. Such a fortunate 
result might also’ be due to congenial surroundings, or perhaps, to 
rugged racial stock. We readily recognize the fallacy of the cen- 
tenarian’s argument who attributed his great age to alcohol, to- 
bacco and five marriages. 

My own personal opinion has long been that Mennonites as a 
group make less use of the contributions of modern science than 
other rural communities do, and distinctly less than urban com- 
_ munities. This belief was strengthened as I saw the number of 
almanacs hanging on the kitchen door, heard frequent references 
to herbs as being healing and drugs as being detrimental, and saw 
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rows of patent medicines backing up this belief; as I listened to 
stories of miraculous cures by pow-wowing and similar superstitious 
practices, and noted the great frequency with which plain people 
patronized various sorts of irregular healers, and listened to many a 
confession that I had been called in as a last resort after other “old- 
fashioned” methods failed, and then was sincerely admonished that 
I must not think of sending the patient to the hospital, or use the 
needle, the knife, or strong medicine, or try any experiment. 


I suppose the plain people’s distrust has been fostered in part 
by a suspicious attitude toward all things new and strengthened 
by the teaching that all scientists are atheists and that they be- 
lieve that man came from monkeys, and that is enough evidence 
that scientists are incapable of clear thinking. Less conscientious 
groups of rural people take such criticism less seriously and there- 
fore avail themselves more readily of the results of science with- 
out prejudice. 

In order to determine whether my adverse opinion was based on 
fact or fancy, I attempted to gather data on some representative 
topic, and it seemed that the prevalence of vaccination for small- 
pox and immunization against diphtheria should indicate rather 
accurately the attitudes of a community towards the contributions 
of scientific medicine and towards preventive health practices. 
Futhermore, it was probably the only field in which definitely ob- 
jective data could be easily obtained. Accordingly small and care- 
fully selected groups were surveyed. 


-The first group was from among my own private practices. In- 
formation was gathered from mothers by direct questioning. The 
mother was asked about the vaccination and immunization of 
her children, and due regard was given to excluding mothers who 
did not know. In order to get uniform groups who could give 
accurate answers, only mothers below the age of fifty and who 
had children at least of school age were considered in the survey. 
Thus, all mothers had children who supposedly had been approached 
by. the school health authorities, and recently enough so that there 
were not many replies of “don’t know.” After gathering data, 
three groups were checked; Amish, Mennonite, and others. There 
was remarkable uniformity in the ages of the children, there’ be- 
ing 31 per cent pre-school children in the Amish families and 25 per 
cent pre-school in the two other groups, and this checked closely with 
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an average of 6 children in the Amish homes considered, to 5.4 
in Mennonite and 5.2 in other homes. ‘This correlation made me 
feel that even though the total number of families contacted was 
small, the results can be depended on as significant. 

In the Amish group were 92 children. Of these, three, or about 
three per cent had been vaccinated, all of them, while in school. 
None had received pre-school or post school vaccinations. Among 
67 Mennonite children, 14, or about 36 per cent were vaccinated. 
Among 67 non-Mennonite children, 36, or 54 per cent were vac- 
cinated. The diphtheria immunization pattern followed similar 
lines, there being 3 per cent Amish, 17 per cent Mennonite and 
50 per cent of others protected. 

In two of our C.P.S. camps 41 out of 134 Mennonite boys had 
been vaccinated prior to entering camp, whereas only one of 57 
Amish boys had been so protected. This shows a close correlation 
to my private survey. Among Amish, the camp survey showed 
2 per cent, mine 3 per cent. Among Mennoitess in camps 30 per 
cent and mine 36 per cent. 


In Mennonite schools the percentages of vaccinated students 
varies widely beyond the bounds of expectation. I asked for 
information from all of the Mennonite colleges, but accurate in- 
formation was not obtained from all. One (Hestton) reported , 
that “not over 2 per cent” were vaccinated although no statistics 
were given, and I had no way of being sure whether this was an 
opinion or the result of records. Here at Goshen,.48 per cent had 
been vaccinated prior to matriculation. At Tabor 73 per cent of 
the Mennonite students and 80 per cent of the non-Mennonite 
were. On the other hand Bluffton reported 91 per cent of their 
Mennonite students had previous vaccinations whereas only 82 
per cent of the non-Mennonite students had. 


Thus we conclude that, if the prevalence of vaccination is an 
indication of the use that is made of preventive medicine, ’ there 
must be a wide difference in communities, and that, on the whole 
there is little attention paid to the practice in the more conserva- 
tive sections here in Indiana and apparently also in some other 
states. 

There is a serious criticism to attributing these differences to 
religious differences alone, for we must realize that the Amish 
group is almost totally rural whereas the Mennonites, at least 
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in my practice are only partly so, and the “others” or control 
group in my survey was largely urban, where the school health 
authorities put more pressure on the children to accept the immun- 
ization program. A more accurate study would be the comparison 
of vaccination in two rural communities, one Mennonite and the 
other non-Mennonite. I attempted to do this by comparing ac- 
ceptance of vaccination’ in the Clinton township school which is 
largely Mennonite and Amish, with Jefferson township, a totally | 
rural but non-Mennonite area. The fact that no available records 
were to be had, emphasizes that in rural areas less attention is paid 
to these programs even by the school authorities. None-the-less, we 
must not forget that, what-ever the reason, whether the rurality of 
the people, whether religious reasons, or other reasons, the end 
result is the same, and the fact is inescapable, that our people on 
the whole do not avail themselves of the advantages of preventive 
medical practices, and that the more conservative groups do less 
so than those with a more liberal culture. 
' In my private questionnaire I also tried to find out something 
about the status of infant mortality since this is known to be an 
accurate index of the health practices of a group. The number 
of histories obtained was so small that I would hesitate to report 
them at all were it not that they added alarm to some fears I had 
entertained as a result of earlier observations. Of 92 children 
born into Amish homes, 6 died before the age of one year, of 71 
Mennonite children, 2, and of 68 non-Mennonite, none. While 
these small numbers prove nothing scientifically, I must add the 
weight of my opinion that I see more sick infants among our church 
families than among the rest of the population and the sickness is 
often of a preventable nature—draining ears, and whooping cough 
being especially prevalent—due, I presume, to the custom of 
taking young babies on visits and to church with an almost fat- 
alistic freedom from anxiety, evidently believing that since God 
is the Author and Lord of life, there is little or nothing that one 
can do about disease and death. If disease strikes, it does. If 
death comes, it comes; it is the will of God. With the favorable 
environment in our well-ordered and comfortable homes, the in- 
fant mortality rate ought to show the reverse of what it seems 
to show. It ought to be less than in the surrounding communities. 
Rural mortality in the United States is less than in the urban centers. 
In this paper I have not attempted to answer the question 
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whether Mennonites are more healthy than others. I do not be- 
lieve we have enough information at our disposal to answer that 
question. We shall have to keep more records, and more accurate 
ones. Nor could I answer with certainty whether the differences 
in health practices which I pointed out are due to a rural mode of 
life or whether they are due to religious or social attitudes. It 
is my hope that this subject will be studied until we can answer 
such questions. , 

And in the meantime, I should like to make a few positive 
suggestions to aid our people in availing themselves of the ad- 
vantages of scientific progress. First, there should be more teach- 
ing, and more consistent teaching on the sanctity of life. Our 
people who believe in the sacredness of life have a right to know 
that a tuberculosis germ may be as deadly as a bullet, and that 
there are sins of omission in the fight against disease that are 
as deadly in their results as a sin of commission enacted by one 
who shoulders a gun; our people ought to be taught that it is 
as important to spend money to protect our own children against 
diphtheria and smallpox as it is to send money to buy chalmoogra 
oil to treat a sick patient in India. Secondly, it may be that 
if we had our own Mennonite Hospitals and Mennonite clinics, 
staffed by Mennonite doctors and nurses, that a greater interest 
in the preservation of life, and better techniques of bringing it 
about, would result. Certainly there is room for both thought and 
action on these subjects. 


ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS INFLUENCING 
MENNONITES 


S. Floyd Pannabecker 


One of our music teachers once responded to an invitation to 
sing with the depreciating remark, “Those who can sing, do; those 
who can’t, teach.” I feel much the same way about attempting 
a discussion of the Mennonite way of life. Those who understand 
it, live it; those who don’t, talk about it. To our forefathers 
it was the faithful living of a certain way of life which was the 
essence of real religion. In as far as we substitute talking for 
living, it is a sign of departure from the faith of the fathers. 
Nevertheless it-may be that talking and thinking about some of 
the values in our history may result in deeper appreciation and 
closer approximation in our daily lives. If so, we may yet dis- 
play a Mennonite spirit. 


In the matter of human conduct, we recognize that our reactions 
are not determined entirely by environment. There is the guid- 
ance of Providence, without which our world would indeed be 
hopeless, and there is the responsibility of the individual who 
can always cast a deciding vote in his choices of right and wrong. 
Nevertheless, environment is an important factor to be considered, 
since all of our actions take place with reference to particular 
situations which tend to color our thoughts, influence our deci- 
sions and place a stamp on character. 


Instead of thinking of the hundred elements in environment 
that have played upon the development of Mennonite life, I 
prefer to center our discussion around one fundamental character- 
istic in American life. This characteristic quality is religious free- 
dom with its concomitant of the possibility of acceptance into 
society. Religious freedom and social acceptance have been work- 
ing a fundamental change in the Mennonite character. 


The Mennonite or his Anabaptist forebears, was not born and 
raised in a society where he was free to do as he pleased. His 
way of life and system of thought was developed in an environment 
in which there was no religious freedom and in which there was 
no social acceptance. In the first few years, to be sure, there 
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was free, active evangelistic work and we read that thousands 
accepted the faith so that Switzerland was almost overun with 
the new movement. Partly because of this very reason, perse- 
cution started and from that time on for three hundred years the 
Mennonite was the object of either persecution or economic and 
social restrictions. It was under persecution that the typical Men- 
nonite viewpoint came into being and that fact colored each of 
the primary beliefs. 

These primary beliefs, I think, can be summarized under three 
heads—the church as a fellowship, the believer’s purity of life, 
and the authority of the Bible literally interpreted. Around the 
church as a fellowship, there center such convictions as voluntary 
membership, believer’s baptism, the separation of church and 
state, the congregational form of church government, brotherhood, 
mutual 'aid, and the Lord’s Supper as a memorial meal. Around 
the believer’s purity of life center the ideas of regeneration and 
the new creature, a life displaying the Christian virtues, separa- 
tion from the world, marriage “in the Lord,” and strict discipline. 
Around the authority of the Bible, literally interpreted, cluster 
such characteristic ideas as love of enemies and non- -resistance, 
non-swearing of oaths, rejection of the magistracy, and the use 
of secular courts, the use of the lot, feetwashing, and the devotional 
covering. ; 

These three central ideas were fundamental to the early Men- 
nonite church and each of them got a definite stimulus from the 
experiences of persecution through which the Mennonites went. 
Under persecution church fellowship developed along the lines of 
individual responsibility, brotherhood, and mutual aid so that 
these qualities came to stand out more pronouncedly than ever 
in the Mennonite character. Similarly under persecution, purity 
of life experiences a subtle growth in the direction of separation 
from the world, Christian virtues continue to receive their proper 
emphasis but the sense of isolation from the world was deepened. 
The first Anabaptist went into the world and won his converts 
by the hundreds. Persecution forced him into his shell, exag- 
gerated his sense of exclusion, and suppressed his missionary 
zeal. Separation became his protection and his principle. So, 
also, literal quotation from the Bible became his best defense 
against tormentors. Education in the spirit and pattern of his 
oppressors offered no attraction and the Bible became his refuge. 
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Thus a type of character was ingrained upon his soul by the force 
of environment. 

It was essentially from this background that the first Menno- 
nite stock was brought to the New World in the eighteenth century. 
They were Mennonites, who, through environment had their mis- 
sionary zeal largely suppressed but who had also had burned into 
their souls the need of faithfulness, the spirit of separation, and 
reverence for the scriptures. 


In the American environment there was an entirely new set of 

conditions. Persecution and restrictions which had enhanced the 
sense of exclusion in the old country were removed. This should 
have softened the sense of separation in the new world. The fact 
that no such marked change took place is probably due to con- 
tinued isolation caused by the frontier conditions where Menno- 
nites settled. In addition to this hindering of free contact by the 
frontier there was the barrier of language and the reaction against 
and unfamiliar and in many ways a lower culture. Thus Men- 
nonitism in the traditional form took on a new lease of life. The 
factors which had promoted it in Europe were gone but other 
conditions in America continued to favor it. 
In contrast with these conditions which favored retention of the 
characteristic Mennonite separation, events were taking a some- 
what different trend in Europe. The close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury brought the French Revolution with social and religious free- 
dom for large areas which had never experienced it before. Men- 
nonites in the Palatinate, for instance, found themselves in an 
entirely different situation than that which their brethren had 
left several decades earlier. 


Restrictions were removed sufficiently that congregations which 
formerly met in private homes were able to build churches. We 
may refer to a few specific instances. The Eppstein congregation 
in the Palatinate built its first church in 1779 and in 1829 enlarged 
it. The Friesenheim congregation was granted part time use of 
the protestant church in that city. The Ibersheim church, as 
early as 1822, installed an organ, and in 1836 built a new church 
with tower and bell. In 1819 a member of the Weierhof con- 
gregation was elected as “burgermeister,” the first Mennonite to 
so serve in the Palatinate. The Friedelsheim church, in 1830, 
called the teacher of the school to be pastor of the congregation, 
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thereby making the change from lay to trained pastors. Sim- 
ilarly was salatied and trained ministry introduced into most of 
the Palatinate‘ churches. 

That there was some protest against these and other similar 
liberal trends is apparent in’the conferences called at Ibersheim in 
1803 and 1805. Some twenty churches were represented and the 
elders demanded that candidates for baptism should be no less 
than fourteen or fifteen years of age, and that those transferring 
from other churches must be baptized. They repeated the pro- 
hibition against bearing arms, serving as magistrate and insisted 
that the “umfrage” be not omitted. Probably these were the very 
things which were being neglected by the churches. The confer- 
ence was a last and unsuccessful attempt to retain the old ways. 
It is referred to by a German writer as “das Abendrot am Himmel 
des altglaubigen Mennontentums in den Rheinlanden.’’ 

Mennonite immigrants from these churches began to arrive in 
the United States early in the nineteenth century and they proved 
to be of a markedly different type than those of a century earlier. 
The changes wrought in Europe were more pronounced than those 
wrought by the American environment and the two found them- 
selves somewhat out of step. Jacob Krehbiel from the Primerhof 
was one of the first to arrive. Intending to settle in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, he found cheaper land at Clarence Center, 
New York and located there in 1831. His associations with 
Mennonite fellow believers were pleasant and he served as bishop 
in the American church until his death. Yet, in his letters, he 
deprecated the emphasis on externals and found the ultra-conser- 
vative elderly Bishop Lapp somewhat of a trial.? His relative, 
Daniel Krehbiel, arrived in 1832 and went on as far as Cleveland. 
A few South Germans located at Hayesville, in Ashland County 
about the same time, but the largest number settled in the forties 
in the southern tip of Iowa and Illinois. This is the beginning 
of the congregations which came to be dominated by Summerfield. 
They were the key congregations which brought about the move 
resulting in the organization of the General Conference of Men- 
nonites in 1860, With them were joined certain groups of the 
American Mennonites from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Canada who 
had displayed liberal tendencies. The explanation of the simil- 
arity of these American groups with the recently arrived South 
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Germans is found in the fact that they had been subjected to 
a particularly forceful impact of the American environment. Of 
these the Pennsylvania group under John H. Oberholtzer is best 
known and a glance at their situation will illustrate the point in 
question. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century interesting develop- 
ments had taken place in American history. The frontier had 
left Pennsylvania for points farther west, Jacksonian democracy 
with universal male suffrage had reinforced the American sense 
of equality. Both private schools for the wealthy and “pauper 
schools” for the poor were seen as inconsistent with democratic 
opportunity for all. The Pennsylvania legislature had pioneered 
in the educational field by the school law of 1834 in which public 
schools were made available for all districts wishing to take advan- 
tage of the provision. The Great Revival of the early nineteenth 
century with the new evangelistic movements and religious so- 
cieties that accompanied it also helped to complicate the environ- 
ment in which the Mennonites now found themselves. 


To most of these new influences the Mennonites made little 
response. Some they actively opposed, as was the case with the 
new school law. Along with the Germans in general, they felt 
it was a move to jeopardize their new found religious freedom. 
The net result as far as the Mennonites were concerned was to 
draw back the more from contact with the English and to hold 
the more tenaciously to their German heritage—language, cus- 
toms, and religion. 


There were signs, however, that the outside influences were 
filtering through into Mennonite circles. Henry Bertolet, a Men- 
nonite preacher in 1836, attempted to issue a Christian farmers’ 
paper. It was called Der Evangelische Bottschafter and was des- 
cribed as “eine monatliche erbauungs Schrift feur den Christ- 
lichen Landmann.” It lasted for exactly one issue, July 1836. 
Henry Bertolet had the disadvantage to be of non-Mennonite an- 
cestry as his name indicates and he was too far in advance of his 
time. 


Shortly after, in 1838, there appeared a little book by Abra- 
ham Gottschall, entitled Berschreibung der Neuen Creatur, Two 
evidences of environmental influence are found in this produc- 
tion. First, it was apparently designed to counteract the activities 
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of the Evangelicals, who with a highly emotional emphasis, were 
making inroads on the staid Mennonite congregations. Secondly, 
it was put out in an English edition as well as German, suggest- 
ing that language changes were taking place. The book is also 
evidence of the stirrings of literary activity after a dormant per- 
iod in which the only productions had been translations and hymn 
books. 


Perhaps the clearest sign of cultural influences on the Fran- 
conia Mennonites was the interest of isolated individuals in ed- 
ucation. Notable among these were the Hunsickers, Abraham and 
Henry. Abraham, the father, had enjoyed only limited education- 
al advantages himself but desired the best possible for his child- 
ren, In cooperation with his son, Henry, an educational institu- 
tion, first called Freeland Seminary, was established for the train- 
ing of young men of the church. He was intrumental also in the 
opening of a school for women, then known as Montgomery Fe- 
male Institute. Abraham Hunsicker was very much in favor of 
the new Free School Law and entered into many discussions with 
fellow church members on the matter. Besides these educational 
activities, he was an ardent Whig, attending township primaries, 
county conventions, and other political meetings. All these act- 
ivities were carried on while dressed in the plain garb of a Men- 
nonite minister. 


Such literary, educational, and political activities indicate an 
undercurrent of change about the middle of the century which un- 
der proper circumstances would come to the surface. This hap- 
pened in the years preceding and following 1847 and centered 
around John H. Oberholtzer. At that time a separation occurred 
among Franconia Mennonites giving rise to the “East Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Mennonite Church,” a group which later 
joined with others to form the General Conference of Mennonites. 
Stripped of personalities, the significance of this separation lies in 
the differing response to the impact of American environment. 


The characteristic thing about John Oberholtzer was the mult- 
iplicity of his contacts with the outside. From his early years he 
attended the church or private schools of the vicinity and by six- 
teen was ready to start teaching, which he did from 1825 to 1842. 
Parallel with this he was a business man rather than a farmer, 
having learned the locksmith trade and followed it with skill and 
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success. In 1842, Oberholtzer was ordained to the ministry and 
immediately showed certain liberal tendencies not current among 
his people. He refused to wear the plain coat prescribed for the , 
ministry. He frequently accepted invitations from neighboring 
churches and preached from their high pulpits. On such occasions 
he accepted remuneration for his services. He called the brethren 
and sisters of other denominations “fellow believers in Christ.” 
He proposed and advocated the use of written records and a 
written constitution. 


The division of 1847 which followed the difference of opinion 
on such questions was not primarily due to coats and records, nor 
was it due to disobedience and arrogance. Primarily it was due 
to the impact of environment on those susceptible to it. Ober- 
holtzer, because of his contacts, was more open than most others. 
In this connection it is of interest to note Oberholtzer’s associates. 
There were eight ministers in the group that separated. Four 
of them were under forty years of age and they were the only 
ministers in the Franconia conference under that age. The other 
four were aged 42, 49, 54, 74. Of the two in the forties, one died 
the following year and the other returned shortly to the old con- 
ference. The two elder ministers were the Hunsicker brothers, 
Abraham and John, Abraham, the liberal minded school man we 
have already observed. John must have been somewhat like him 
for it is recorded that he was a “contributing member of the 
Trappe Literary Society and read many of its books.” 


As a matter of comparison it may be neted that, of the twenty- 
eight ministers remaining in the Franconia Conference after the 
separation, the youngest was 43 and only five were under fifty. 
The average age of the group was fifty-five. It seems evident 
that the small group supporting Oberholtzer was composed of the 
liberal and the young, that is, those upon whom environment 
would exert its greatest influence. 


If further evidence is necessary to show that environment was 
working it is found in an investigation of the constitution adopted by 
the new group and in the activities which they undertook in the 
following years. Ministers were to be selected by lot in good 
Mennonite fashion but only from the two having the highest vote, 
not from all those nominated. The obligation of the congregation 
to contribute to the minister in their material gifts in return for 
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partaking of his spiritual gifts was recognized and as early as 
1854 the Swamp church, by deacons’ decision, started to col- 
lect funds for the support of their ministers. This was the pre- 
liminary step which led to introducing a trained and salaried min- 
istry. The validity of the baptism of other churches was recog- 
nized in that rebaptism was not required of those who would 
transfer. Inter-marriage was permitted with outsiders on con- 
dition that the non-member was a believer and led a Christian 
life. In the relation to government an unusual position was taken 
by allowing limited use of legal courts for the protection of honor 
and property. Open communion in a limited fashion was allowed. 
In the matter of children’s instruction, Oberholtzer’s ‘“Kinder- 
lehre,” of 1847, was followed by the introduction of Sunday 
schools—1857 in the Swamp church, 1863 in Germantown, 1868 
in Philadelphia and 1869 in Schwenksville. Enough interest was 
aroused that three Sunday school conventions were held in the 
year 1876 and seven schools represented. During the same per- 
iod foreign and home missions were stressed, a church periodical 
started, and an educational institution founded. 


In all of these moves the examples of other denominations were 
often cited. An openness to outside influences was evident and 
the partial rejection of traditional views and the acceptance of in- 
novations was obviously due to contacts with environment—re- 
ligious, political, and social. More important than the rejection 
of any particular thing was the rejection of the idea of the validity 
of tradition as a sanction for customs. Similarly, more impor- 
tant than any particular innovation was the adoption of an attitude 
of openness to outside influences. This mind-set which could 
assent to the acceptance of Sunday schools, the English language, 
the use of legal processes, intermarriage with ‘outsiders, and sal- 
aried ministers, became a determining factor in the future develop- 
ment of the new conference. 


Having seen the effect of American environment in one in- 
stance, let us pause for a few minutes of philosophizing. We have 
seen how the characteristic Mennonite position centered around 
the church as fellowship, purity of life, and a literal interpretation 
of the Bible and how the early Mennonite experiences of perse- 
cution and restrictions had emphasized these ideas and developed 


them along the line of mutual aid, separation and Scriptural 
authority. 
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Mennonites have always been a “sect” and as such have al- 
ways emphasized separation from society, both in its social and 
religious aspects. Their characteristic doctrines and practices 
have flourished only when the separateness has been vivid a.d ef- 
fective. This can be illustrated repeatedly and I believe without 
exception in their history. Take the Mennonites of Holland, of 
Switzerland, Germany, Russia, or of the United States and Canada. 
The typical cycle is the formation of a brotherhood (‘“Gemein- 
schaft” or “Gemeinde,” never a “Kirche”) supported by close 
fellowship and rejection of and by the outside community. 

With the passing of time, the accumulation of wealth or pos- 
ition and the softening of outside oppression, ties were formed 
with the wider community. Acceptance by society became possible. 
The Mennonites who in the interval had been oppressed by econ- 
omic and social restrictions welcomed the relief and to a greater 
or lesser degree accepted social approval with gratification. 

But every instance of social acceptance comes as it were with a 
hook in it. In Prussia due to the rise of democratic sentiment 
the Mennonites were given the possibility of citizenship. With 
the same rise of democratic spirit there came not only equal op- 
portunity but equal responsibility. The exemptions from mili- 
tary service which an absolute monarch was free to grant, a re- 
publican diet refused to allow. So in Russia as the Czar lost 
power and decision passed into the hands of a council, the Men- 
nonites lost their privileges of freedom from military service, 
supervision of education and control of local government. 

Repeated migrations have followed thé lessening of political and 
social restrictions because they have involved responsibilities that 
compromise religious convictions. These migrations incidentally 
have sifted the Mennonites concerned and sent those most con- 
scientious and most strict to new localities. Thus the United 
States has received and propagated the most conservative Menn- 
onites in the world. However, in America the same democratic 
institutions when unhindered by conflicting forces, such as the 
frontier and the language barrier, tend to bring about an approxi- 
mation to society along with the acceptance by society. 

This, it seems to me is the significance of the Pennsylvania 
movement we have just discussed. Because of the beginning 
which involved a selection by division of a group more open to 
the influences of society, and because of their affiliation with 
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‘other groups, such as the mid-nineteenth century Palatinate Men- 
nonite immigrants of Illinois and Iowa, the General Conference of 
Mennonites has been more open to social influences and contacts 
and more similar to the progressive brethren of Europe. 


This as regarded as a step in the right direction by those in- 
volved. Perhaps it was. At least it permitted a ready acceptance 
of new ideas and practices as missions, evangelistic meetings, 
prayer meetings, education, publications, organized cooperation, 
Sunday Schools, Temperance Societies, Christian Endeavor societies, 
freedom from forms of dress and from restrictions in the use of 
musical instruments. All of these and many more came as a 
contribution from environment. 


With the acceptance of these innovations, many of which were 
very much worthwhile, came an approximation to the environment 
and a diminution of the sense of separateness. This diminution of 
the sense of separateness struck at the roots of the Mennonite 
form of life, considered either from its traditional or its normative 
aspect. There followed, therefore, or accompanied this change, 
a freer adoption of professions, occupations, and associations, such 
as law and political positions which were obviously incompatible 
with the original Mennonite position. This again is the contribution 
of the American environment with its freedom and social accept- 
ance. 


The different branches of the Mennonites have varied in their 
response to the factors in their American environment but it is 
reasonably safe to say that the variation has been only in the 
matter of degree. A trip through any Mennonite or Amish com- 
munity is sufficient to establish this point. Just a few days ago 
several of us had the privilege of such a ride through the territory 
east of Goshen. The Mennonite ancestors would have been proud 
of the flourishing farms and well cared for stock but would have 
been chagrined at the large names lettered on the barns and the 
two-color painting of buildings. Even the conservative Amish 
bishop showed the influence of environment in the rubber tires on 
his buggy, the electric tail light, and the automobile storage battery 
clamped underneath. In fact, all that was lacking to “go places” 
was the motor. 

As indicated already, the Mennonites of the General Conference 
form one of the groups which is in the vanguard in the adaptation 
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to environment, Yet among the various districts of the General 
Conference considerable variation is found. The Eastern District 
with its earlier acclimatization, its longer period of development in 
the American environment, and its intimate contact with other 
religious groups has perhaps gone farthest in its accommodation 
to society. The Pacific District with its scattered churches and 
with the freedom of youth vies for second place with the Middle 
District which is composed of the liberal Palatinates and the re- 
cent Swiss. The most conservative sections are the Western and 
Northern Districts which are made up of large blocks of Russian 
Mennonite immigrants, whose conscious Mennonite heritage, re- 
cent arrival, and mass inertia have prevented rapid change. The 
response of these various districts in the matter of military ser- 
vice is an indication of the effect of social influence. Figures 
gathered as of January, this year, show in terms of percentages 
the form of service accepted by young men of the church under 
Selective Service. 


East. Mid. West. North. Pacific 


(1) Regular army service 82% 5714% 29'4% 31%)% 471% 
(2) Non-combatant service 


under the army 8 22 2442 29 3714 
(3) Civilian Public Service 
not under the army 10 20144 46 39 15 


The obvious conclusion to be drawn from ‘these figures is that 
in so far as non-resistance is typical of the Mennonite positions 
that clash with accepted social views, such positions are weakened 
in proportion to the Mennonite entrance into society. 

In concluding this study of the operation of environment on 
the Mennonites, it will be enlightening to survey the development 
of the nineteenth century Swiss Mennonite immigrants of Ohio 
and Indiana. In these Mennonites who arrived in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, can be seen the development through 
the entire course from an extremely conservative to a rather liberal 
position. Their history from 1860 on, can clearly be divided into 
three periods; the first characterized by separation from society, 
the second by transition, and the third by acceptance into so- 
ciety. The religious expression in each period is accompanied 
by a parallel expression in business enterprises, public service 
and general social contacts. 
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In the first period, roughly 1860 to 1875, social separation is 
evident in the distinction between Mennonite settlement and non- 
Mennonite town and in the almost exclusive use of the Swiss dia- 
lect. The business enterprises of this period, which consisted of 
dealings in lumber, grain, stock, and blacksmithing, were centered 
in the settlement. All of these are closely related to the basic 
agriculture life. In the field of public service only teaching and 
isolated cases of membership on school beards were found. In 
religious life there was the preliminary introduction, against op- 
position, of Sunday schools, missions, and part singing. 


In the second period, 1875 to 1895, a transition in social rela- 
tions is noticeable in the beginning of town residence, the use of 
English parallel with Swiss, the earliest attendance at the local 
high schools, the first marriages outside of the community, and 
in participation in temperance societies and union Sunday school 
meetings. Business enterprises came to include hardware, dry goods, 
and machinery repairing with locations in the town. These, it 
will be noted, are one step removed from the basic agricultural 
life but still closely related to the simple necessities. In public 
service it became possible to accept such local offices as town- 
_ ship trustee and treasurer. Development in religious life included 

the removal of dress restrictions, the emphasis on a religion of 
the spirit, the introduction of choirs, Sunday school conventions 
and participation in the General Conference. 


In the third period, following 1895, social acceptance was shown 
in the entrance into such cultural activities as literary societies, 
women’s clubs, active support of the high school, and cooperation 
in inter-church and community enterprises. Business firms were 
organized to handle jewelry, photography, banking, millinery and 
manufacturing. All of these enterprises show an increasing de- 
parture from the dealing in simple essentials and are not part- 
icularly related to rural life. In the matter of public service, state 
and county offices were accepted and, as a matter of fact, the son’ 
of the township trustee of the preceding period became mayor of 
the town in this period. In religious expression further moves 
were made including the organization of Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties, the securing of salaried and trained ministers, the intro- 
duction of musical instruments into the church, and the displacing 
of the German language by English in worship services. 
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If this development which has taken place among one particular 
group is in any sense characteristic of the tendencies under the 
influence of the American environment, then it is plain that there 
are important changes taking place in the Mennonite way of life. 
Whether these changes are for the better or for the worse is not 
a question to be answered here. The fact is, however, that sooner 
or later they will involve a radical change in Mennonite values. 
The reason has already been pointed out and lies in the fact that 
historically the Mennonite position was developed under a keen 
sense of separation from society. As long as the sense of separation 
functioned, it was possible to hold an integrated system in which 
each point supported every other. An outstanding example of 
this is seen among the Mennonites in Russia, when, through the 
enforced separation from other social and religious groups, a 
unified system was maintained. Under such conditions, simplicity 
in dress, non-resistance, mutual aid, marriage “in the Lord,” 
strict discipline—all were vitally related to each other. Then, the 
social conditions of the group and the scriptural authority to which 
the Mennonites appealed worked in conjunction to support one 
way of life. Under the influence of the American environment, the 
support which formerly came from social separation is lost. This 
factor, more than any other, explains the defection of Mennonite 
youth from the non-resistant position. 

If the Mennonites are to have an integrated system, it will be 
necessary to recall once more the sense of separation. Probably 
this can never be done on the former basis. My own suggestion 
in closing is that it may be possible on the basis of the reinterpre- 
tation of the Mennonite doctrine of discipleship in which the 
“nachfolge Christi” of our forefathers shall again function in life. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS FOR MENNONITE 
RELIEF AND NON-RESISTANCE 


M. C. Lehman 


Now for the second time in the recent past, the Mennonite 
groups of North America have been thrown into a cooperative 
project for two commonly shared objectives. First; an adjust- 
ment to the means proffered by government to do work of national 
importance in lieu of military servcie. Second; the giving of re- 
lief to those suffering because of the present war. 


Our similar effort to solve the same problems during and after 
the previous world war led to the same kind of cooperation al- 
though less thoroughly organized. A somewhat loose organiza- 
tional thread has held us together during the interim. Will the 
same condition again ensue when the emergent factors now driv- 
ing us together, become less urgently potential? Will we again 
partially disintegrate when the urge to alleviate acute war suffer- 
ing is less potent and our boys are released from camps except 
for a few who are there as the result of a possible compulsory 
military training program by government? 


The answer to these questions is dependent partly on the cir- 
cumstance as to whether we will have a fresh set of conditions 
or factors operating as external pressures to keep our cooperative 
effort continuous. Do Mennonites, however, want to make the 
admission that a church whose inception reaches more than four 
hundred years into history, has so far disintegrated that any 
common internal ties or loyalties to bind it into a living organism, 
no longer exist or at least are inoperative? 


It is assumed in this paper that there are such internal factors, 
that these have been temporarily obscured and that they need 
to be rediscovered and clearly defined as to theological origin, 
philosophical implication, and social application. It will be con- 
tended that if this is done the external factors now operating as 
lateral pressures producing temporary cooperation, will become 
objectives helping continued cooperation because a common dedi- 
cation to the tenents of true Mennonitism will lead to a common 
goal. 
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It must be remembered however that ideal cooperation can be 
accomplished only .by a dedication on the part of all groups to 
the biblical and original tenets of Mennonitism. Actual reunion 
on any other grounds is not possible and not even desirable. The 
ultimate objective of truly Christian Mennonites must be the under- 
standing and practice of true biblical Mennonitism. If all groups 
and individuals have this, then cooperation on right lines and unity 
will be an automatic by product. No truly Christian Mennonite 
can work and pray for anything less than this. It is the will and 
prayer of Christ the Head of the Church. Concern for unity must 
always be subordinate to a dedication to the practice of true biblical 
Mennonitism. The unity our Lord prayed for is possible only by 
common dedication to the principles that must undergird it. Any 
argument for unity and cooperation in this discussion must be un- 
derstood from this view point. 


It would accordingly seem necessary to go into the sources of 
Mennonite history to get the philosophical implications of its 
doctrines by noting the religious bases on which they are estab- 
lished. These will be asserted in the writings of the founders, the 
various confessions of faith, the conference resolutions of different 
Mennonite bodies and the historical and present practices of the 
whole Mennonite church. Because this discussion, as defined by 
the program committee, is limited to the philosophy undergirding 
a program of relief and peace, and for necessary brevity, we con- 
fine our search to those principles supporting a program of such 
relief and peace as that in which the church is now engaged. 


We all accept that Mennonite founders regard God as the 
creator of the universe with an eternal existence independent 
thereof. That He has manifested himself in the world through 
His son Jesus Christ who died to redeem man from sin and death, 
rose again, ascended to heaven and is continued in the world in 
the person of the Holy Spirit. Also, that He has revealed his 
nature and will inerrantly in the Bible which is a complete rule 
of life. That the will of God for sinful man is one of pardon 
for real contrition and designs a world of brotherly good will 
for all who accept His conditions to become his children. 


It is however on the matter of an attitude to the world where- 
in the Anabaptists and Mennonites differ with the Christian world 
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of their day. This departure expresses its apologetic in a separa- 
tion of church and state. What concerns us only, however, in 
the justification of this separation, is our founding fathers’ con- 
_ ception of the Christian’s attitude toward the world in which he 
must live. 

Conrad Grebel’s letter to Munzer has few references indicating 
concern for humanitarian interests. His interest was primarily 
that of a suffering, witnessing church. He advises against the 
use of force as resistance to persecution. He indicates no socio- 
political concerns. He does reveal the belief and practice of the 
Swiss Brethren with reference to. material goods as follows; 
“Brethren must be ready to give of their money and goods to aid 
those who are in need, to the extent of acknowledging the claim 
of the church upon their possessions.” Absolute community of 
goods is however rejected. 

John Horsch has discovered the following description of early 
faith and practice of the Swiss Brethren. ‘Martin Bucer, one of 
the Zwinglian reformers, criticized the Swiss Brethren for teach- 
ing that it is inconsistent for Christians to live in luxury while 
there are those who do not have the necessities of life, and whom 
they could help.” Hans Leopold, a minister of the Brethren in 
Augsburg who suffered martyrdom in 1525, said that if they knew 
of anyone that is in need, whether or not he is a member of the 
church, they believe it their duty, out of love to God, to render 
him help and aid. 

Heinrick Seiler, who in 1535 was executed’ by drowning at 
Berne in Switzerland, said: “I do not belive it wrong that a 
Christian has property of his own, provided he will do right and 
share his goods with the needy, for he is nothing more than a 
steward.” Early Hutterite records show that among the early 
Swiss Brethren baptism was not administered until the vow “to 
consecrate themselves with all their temporal possessions to the 
service of God and his people,”’ was made. 

Applicants for baptism at Strasburg in 1557 were first asked, 
‘whether they were willing to devote all their possessions to the 
church and its needs, if necessity requires, and to not fail any mem- 
ber that is in need, if they are able to render aid.” 

Horsch further refers to the statements of Pilgram Marpeck in 
a treatise on the Lord’s supper which gives clear expression of the 
early Mennonite view as to the relation of a Christian’s experience 
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of God and his view of the world. This significant quotation must 
be understood because it is an explanation of the Lord’s supper and 
is as follows: “The apostle does not say, ‘Examine the bread and 
wine, what it is,’ but ‘Let a man examine himself’; for what the 
bread and wine is to the one who partakes of it, depends on the 
condition of his heart. Are you truly melted in the love of Christ 
and your neighbor? If with all your heart you are disposed to 
practice the example of Christ toward brethren, and not alone to- 
ward your brethren but also toward your friends and enemies, ac- 
cording to the words of the Lord Jesus, then the breaking and the 
partaking of the cup is truly a communion of the body and blood of 
Christ. But if your heart is evil and embittered against your 
neighbor, in envy or ill-will, or evil of any kind, of which you will 
not cease in true repentance, you will eat and drink damnation unto 
yourself by partaking of the bread and wine.” 


Referring to peace Grebel says; “The Gospel and those who 
accept it should not be protected with the sword, neither should 
they thus protect themselves. . . . True, believing Christians are as 
sheep in the midst of wolves, sheep for the slaughter. They must 
be baptized in anxiety and trouble, tribulation, persecution, suffering 
and death. They must be tried in the fire and must reach the 
fatherland of eternal rest, not by slaying bodily enemies but by 
overcoming spiritual foes. They use neither the worldly sword nor 
engage in war, since among them taking human life has entirely 
ceased.” Felix Manz’ death sentence contained the charge that he 
held that, “no Christian can execute the death sentence on anyone.” 


Menno Simons says in his reply to Gellius Faber: “(We teach that 
the true love of neighbor is, ‘to aid and assist all mankind and to in- 
jure none.’ Further, all the evangelical Scriptures teach us that the 
church of Christ was and is, in doctrine, life and worship, a people 
separated from the world.” Concerning peace Menno Simons says, 
“The regenerated do not go to war, nor engage in strife. They 
are the children of peace who have beaten their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks, and know of no war. 
They render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and unto God 
the things that are God’s. Their sword is the sword of the Spirit 
which they wield with a good conscience through the Holy Ghost.” 


Our Hutterite brethren, who form a third group of believers who 
dissented from the Catholic, and Reformation groups of the six- 
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teenth century, give the following noble testimony as to an attitude 
toward the world with reference to peace and serving needy hu- 
manity. This testimony is written in the form of a leter to the 
King of Austria from an open heath where the group had fled and 
camped to escape extermination. 

“At the present time we find ourselves camping on the wide, wide 
heath, if God will, without causing disadvantage to anyone. We 
will not do wrong or injury to any man, yea, not to our greatest 
enemy, neither to Ferdinandus nor anyone else, great or small. 
All our actions and conduct, word and work, life and walk, are open; 
there is no secret about it all. Rather than rob a man of a penny 
we will willingly give up a hundred guilders. And before we would 
give our greatest enemy a blow with the hand, to say nothing of 
a spear, sword or halberd as is the manner of the world, we would 
be willing to lose our lives.” 


The “Chronicle” and consistent practice, up to the present of 
the Hutterian Brethren reveals their faith in a partial economic 
communism copied after that of the primitive church. This they 
advocate as a practice for children of God who have been regen- 
erated by God’s Spirit who must live separate from the world. 
They have no great sense of mission to minister generally to the 
needs of suffering humanity but do help to some extent. In the 
middle sixteenth century they had such evangelistic zeal but hardly 
now. 


If one traces the expression of the principles of giving to suffer- 
ing humanity through the various Mennonite Confessions of Faith 
in their chronological progression one finds both principles stated 
as tenets of faith in every case and coming into clear perspective 
in the Dortrecht Confession in 1632 and in the Cornelius Riis 
Confession of 1773, which is as follows: “In relation to our fellow 
men, good works consist in a practical and unwearying exercise of 
righteousness, forebearance, gentleness, readiness to serve, ben- 
evolence, etc., in the endeavor to promote the best interests of our 
neighbors both in soul and body, and this not only of the brethren 
but of all, yea even our enemies.” 


On peace this confession says the following: “Hence it is, as 
we think, self evident that the use of deadly weapons and the 
carrying on of warfare are entirely unseemly for a true follower of 
Jesus Christ.” 
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From this all too brief reference to the doctrinal development of 
Mennonitism, but also to wider reading of sources, one may make 
the following deduction as to a summary statement of original 
Mennonite belief. 


1. The Christian must be one who has individually and voluntarily 
experienced the reception of a new life from God which is in 
consonance with God’s own nature. 

2. This life must be “evidenced” before the world to be genuine and 
will be a witness of suffering. 

3. This “evidenced’ life involves the following corollaries: 

a. Separation from the evil of an admittedly sinful world. 

b. A merging of all personal interests into the interests of a 
beloved community of fellow Christians. 

c. The stewardship of the Christian with reference to all mat- 
erial or spiritual assets to be used for all kinds and con- 
ditions of people. 

d. The inviolability of personality. 


4. The complete and perfect rule of conduct for the Christian is 
the Bible. 
From 3a is logically derived the principle of the separation of the 
church and state. From 3b and c is similarly derived the prin- 
ciple that the genuine individual Christian is necessarily moti- 
vated solely in all effort to help both those within and without 
the beloved community with all means at his disposal. From 3d 
is derived the principle that the harming of a person including 
deprivation of life, under all circumstances whatsoever, is a 
violation of God’s will for man. 


This logical structure becomes the doctrinal content of all sub- 
sequent confessions of Faith and is shown to be scripturally sub- 
stantiated in each case making the whole structure an inerrant re- 
velation of God’s will for man. 

We believe the above to be at least a fair statement of the phil- 
osophical bases on which Mennonitism rests. In it are not only 
the implications but also the beginning statements of a Mennonite 
“qweltanschauung.” If this is such a statement, it becomes the order 
of things in the kind of a world which God desires for mankind. 
The Christian can impute no other intention to God than his desire 
for such a world. 
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It is interesting to note, by the way, that if reformers like Luther,. 
Calvin, and Zwingli had not compromised their earliest professed 
principles by the implications of a state-church connection, they 
could have retained a similar consonance between the scriptural 
base and the logical consequence of their doctrinal structure. If 
Christendom could have retained the consistency of such a Biblio- 
logical structure in theory and practice as the early church gave to 
it or if that structure could have been recovered by the church at 
large at the time of the Reformation and put the same into practice 
again, what a different world we would have had in the past and 
could now have. But alas; ‘““Man’s inhumanity to man (and es- 
pecially today) makes countless thousands mourn.” 

We find ourselves today both confronted and surrounded by a 
world in which the practice of the opposite of such a philosophy of 
life has led to the climax of a series of similar world catastrophes. 
The subject of this discussion names two principles of this state- 
ment as to be singled out for special treatment. The principle of 
peace (by some Mennonite groups called non-resistance) and of 
giving of relief to suffering humanity. These are based on 3d and 
3c respectively. 

On one of these, peace, we are challenged by governmental action 
and public attitude to take a position. We have formally and 
unitedly committed ourselves, accordingly as refusing to have any 
part in the present war on the basis of our religious faith. As to 
the other, relief of suffering, we find ourselves united in a common 
effort to express a still recognized and operative tenet of our faith. 

In this connection three deductions stand out’as legitimate and 
heartening. They should be helpful in guidance for future pro- 
cedure and better understanding. 

Firstly; they are not an innovation deduced from the necessities 
for aleviation from the defects of a modern social order. Their appli- 
cation to modern society will replace obsolete and harmful folk- 
ways but they have their origin in far deeper roots. They are 
imbedded in the will and nature of God and in the order of the 
kind of a world a creator God wants for his creature world. Here- 
in we incidentally find the difference between ourselves and some 
other protagonists of peace who base their belief on only sociological, 
economic, or humanitarian grounds. We will say these objections 
to war are real but incidental and true because based on the ele- 
mental objection that war is a travesty on the nature of God. So- 
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ciological, economic and humanitarian objections to war are logical 
consequences of the elemental principle that war is contrary to 
God’s nature and derive their validity from it. 

Our principle of relief of suffering is as deeply and securely im- 
bedded in the nature of God and in the order of a completely God 
ordered world as is peace. We cannot divorce it from genuine 
Christian practice. On this point the entire world will agree. 


Secondly; Because these principles are both imbedded in the 
nature of God they are not the mere products of social, political 
and other factors operating when the Mosaic law was given or 
when Jesus gave the Sermon on the Mount or when St. Paul wrote 
his epistles. The nature of their application to the world of 
people is determined by their own quality. Their verity and social 
effacy are eternal. Social, religious, and political factors at the 
time of their first expression may be factors against which they 
are a reaction but their nature would be identical no matter what 
conditions prevailed when God gave them. 


Thirdly; They are eventually one zot two. They spring from the 
same source; principle number one; ‘The Christian must be one 
who has individually, voluntarily, and personally experienced the 
reception of a new life from God which is in consonance with God’s 
own nature.” The individual who has that experience in full mea- 
sure cannot hate, harm or kill in any way. Personality; life, is 
inviolable. And an attitude and practice of constructive helpful- 
ness to personality is but an identical expression of the same 
God given nature in the individual. Suffering humanity would 
be especially eligible to be the recipient of the nature of a God 
who is love. 


In actual practice we are perhaps guilty of an artificial divorcement 
of these supposedly separate principles when we speak of relief as an 
alternative service to war. The Christian who is at all times 
ready to express the nature of a God of love will hardly be think- 
ing that he is doing a different kind of service when he feeds or 
otherwise ministers to a war sufferer and when he refuses to kill 
him no matter to which side of belligerents he belongs, or what 
race, creed, or nation claims him. 


We should recognize this identity. We should mold admin 
istrative procedure in accordance with it. The true child of God 
motivated by his loving nature will not think of any such sep- 
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aration. Pilgram Marpeck’s masterly statement of this principle 
of identity is worthy of repetition. 

“Are you truly melted in the love of Christ and your neighbor? 
If with all your heart you are disposed to practice the example of 
Christ toward your brethren, and not alone toward your brethren, 
but also toward your enemies, according to the words of the Lord 
Jesus, then the breaking of bread and partaking of the cup is 
truly a communion of the body and blood of Christ.” Communion 
with God, in Grebel’s mind was only possible by an identical 
treatment of friends and enemies. Refraining from harming or kill- 
ing was one of a piece with relief of suffering to him. 

The recognition of this identity and the molding of policy 
in accordance therewith should also go far in correcting a mis- 
conception of our military friends who ascribe a purely negative 
motivation and practice of the principle of peace. Our profession 
and practice all too often stop at refusal to go to war. This 
half-observance of a principle of practical constructive good will 
subjects us justly to misunderstanding, and criticism and is a 
prolific source for public relations problems. 

Shellenberger of Hesston who gave his life for the small-pox 
sufferers in the Near East and Kratz who disappeared in Rus- 
sia more than twenty years ago were our real peace advocates 
because they practiced the identity of doing constructive relief 
work with abstention from participation in war. 

One may here ask whether such a philosophy of Mennonitism 
is recognized by its constituents today. Rob’t. Friedemann has 
aptly pointed out to us that Mennonitism received its first major 
modification after the close of the thirty years war in 1648. 
After that the emphasis of heroic witness in a world of suffer- 
ing shifted to an emphasis of personal and emotional enjoyment 
of religion in line with German pietistic trends. This has been 
at least unfortunate for it is probable that this change of em- 
phasis has made Mennonitism particularly vulnerable to the temp- 
tation to accept serious modification as subsequent political changes 
in Europe, and the strains incidental to mass migration, become 
potential. 

Mennonitism today comprising approximately 350,000 communi- 
cants or a community of over one half million souls in the world, 
is much divided and many people bearing its name are hardly 
aware of their doctrinal heritage or its social implications. 
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The church has lost the governmental privilege to practice peace 
in many governments in the past quarter century. European 
Mennonites making up about one half of the Mennonites of the 
world have all lost entirely the permission for exemption from 
military duty excepting the 1,500 in Switzerland. The secul- 
larizing effect of modern urbanizing trends has taken its toll of 
adherents. Factionalism has seriously effected the unity of the 
American and Russian groups in particular. Language has fort- 
unately not become so divisive a factor as in some other denom- 
inations. With the exception of several thousand converts of 
foreign missions all can read either English or German. 

Despite divisive tendencies a desire for more intimate know- 
ledge of each other and a thirst for the theological and philo- 
sophical bases of our belief are beginning to be evident. The 
writer has heard this desire repeatedly expressed by the younger 
Mennonite clergy of Germany, Switzerland, Holland and Alsace- 
Lorraine. 


The three world conferences held at Basel, Danzig and Am- 
sterdam have proven the existence of a bond of fellow feeling and 
desire for further unity. Younger clergy in Holland and Germany 
in particular would welcome a post war Mennonite world con- 
ference on peace. Our suffering Russian Mennonites are said 
to’ long for fellowship with those of other nations. A mutual 
concern to help unfortunate brethren in distress has expressed 
itself in huge sums collected and expended to move thousands 
from areas of persecution to areas of religious liberty. 


These are after all modern indications’ that the fundamental 
tenets of original Mennonitism are not lost. The center of Men- 
nonitism has however shifted from Europe to America. The 
reinterpretation of real Mennonitism, and sending a call for a 
conference to examine such an interpretation and give a clarion 
call for dedication to a common acceptance, must now come from 
American not European Mennonites. 


The question as to what bearing such a philosophy of peace 
and service for suffering humanity will have on the Mennonitism 
in all the world today, remains. 

Because it is an expression of the nature and will of God it is 
socially as applicable in one era as another. It needs no mod- 
ifications, It needs to be made personal in sacrificial, construc- 
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tively helpful living today. The limitations for such a program 
are all inherent in Mennonites themselves, Not in the philosophy 
of their faith or in God. 

The political trends becoming apparent in our present chaotic 
world indicate a collapse of repressive systems which will allow a 
hunger for a philosophy of peace to become even more vocal 
than after the previous world war when it was considerable. Can 
we here and now dedicate ourselves to the following program? 


1. Definite prayer to understand and express a proper interpre- 
tation of our faith to a world becoming anxious to know it 
and see us live it. 


2. A careful nurture and encouragement of the awakenings of 
desire for a real philosophy of Mennonitism among our co- 
religionists in Europe. | 


3. The development of an American Mennonite leadership of 
vision, sagacity, and consecration to approach our European 
brethren with the vision God is opening to us here. 


4. The practical expression of our philosophy of peace and sac- 
rificial service to the world especially in the great opportunity 
opening to us in the collapse of Europe and the ensuing distress. 


5. For courage to step forward with a program of fresh dedica- 

tion to the application of the whole of the Gospel of God, what- 

ever the sacrifice, of “Peace on earth good will to men,” in 
‘a church separated from the world. 


WHAT IS MENNONITISM? 
Edward Yoder 


There are a variety of ways in which one might look at the 
question: What is Mennonitism? Different individuals will no 
doubt suggest differing answers to the question, The answer at- 
tempted in this brief paper is only one among these. Others must 
judge as to the relative importance and validity of this answer. 
This discussion is presented in the hope that it may be of some 
help toward the formulation of the complete answer to the question. 


Compared with the total body of Christendom, Mennonites in 
respect to numbers are, and have been, only an insignificant min- 
ority.’ Though their origin dates from nearly the same time as that 
of the oldest of the Protestant denominations, most of these de- 
nominations have long since outstripped the Mennonites in numbers. 
Many religious bodies younger in point of years have also far sur- 
passed our total size in numbers. — If numbers were to be taken 
as the criterion of success and accomplishment, then it would 
have to be admitted that Mennonitism can hardly be regarded as 
a successful and going concern. As Christian denominations go, 
Mennonites make a poor outward showing in view of the length of 
their history. 


If Mennonitism has a legitimate reason for its existence after 
these four hundred years, that reason must be sought in other dir- 
ections than that of outward size and numbers. If now we happen- 
ed to be earnest devotees of the popular American god, Bigness, 
we might have reason to feel inferior and apologetic for being 
Mennonites. But if we are among the proverbial seven thousand 
who have not bowed the knee to this American Baal, the false 
god, Bigness, because we are convinced that some other things be- 
sides mere size are of real value, we should be able to give con- 
vincing reasons for the existence and perpetuation of this tiny 
minority group of Christians. 


It should be possible for us to speak honestly regarding the func- 
tion and value of minority groups in society without being 
guilty of merely compensating for an inferiority complex, and also 
without fostering any superiority complex. The world has always 
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benefited from the disturbing and generally unwelcome services of 
its dissenting minorities, especially in the fields of religion, morals, 
and ethics. Such minorities are often unappreciated, yet not in- 
frequently they have been the standard bearers of higher and more 
spiritual ideals. They have in many instances blazed trails in mor- 
al and spiritual life that were destined to become highways of 
blessing to masses of people. Instances could be cited where in- 
dividuals or small groups who advocated truths which contradicted 
the accepted beliefs of the time were put to death as dangerous 
heretics. Our own Mennonite ancestors testified and died for cer- 
tain scriptural principles of truth and right which have since been 
widely recognized and adopted by others. One thinks of such 
principles, for instance, as the separation of church and state, the 
freedom of conscience and of worship, and others. For holding 
such beliefs, men were once punished as heretics. They testified 
with suffering and martyrdom for truths which later came to be 
recognized as such. 

But the minority people who suffered and died thus, because 
they lived several centuries before their time, scarcely had any in- 
tention of reforming the world. The burden that lay on their 
souls was the duty to obey God and to satisfy their conscience in 
so doing. They were for the most part sensitive souls who heard 
speaking within them the stern voice of conscience and duty to 
live by the will of God as revealed to men. They saw a vision of 
obedience and loyalty to the Christ they loved, a vision which al- 
lowed them not to rest and be comfortable on the low moral and 
spiritual level with the majority of their fellow men. There was in 
them the irresistible urge to press on toward a far-off goal, to live 
for higher purposes, and in the words of a scripture writer to seek 
for a city whose builder and maker is God. The “hounds of 
Heaven” were verily on the heels of these high-minded souls. 

Religious history through the centuries affords numerous in- 
stances of adventurous souls who not only dreamed of better things 
but who bravely set out to live for higher ideals than the maj- 
ority of men ever even dreamed of. They were misunderstood by 
their fellows. Sometimes they are referred to condescendingly as 
perfectionists, as though it were a fault to live for the best that 
one knows, or to try to obey Jesus when He calls upon men to be 
perfect as the heavenly Father is perfect. Not seldom these dis- 
senters were presecuted for their efforts to follow the call of God 
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that lay upon their souls. 
One of the earliest of these sensitive souls, these restless dis- 


senters from the prevailing culture of his time and place, was a 
man named Abraham in Ur of Chaldees. In the Scriptures he is 
portrayed as the great hero of faith, He is designated the spirit- 
ual ancestor of all such as live in dissent from their surroundings 
and seriously seek to live for God. For what is this faith but a 
dissatisfaction with things as they are and a determination to fol- 
low the call of God to something better. Later one reads of others, 
of prophets and seers, of the unnamed and unsung seven thou- 
sand in-Israel who pursued the far-off ideal when most of their 
countrymen were well satisfied with the gross and worldly things 
that were right at hand. In the writings of the Old Testament 
prophets there is frequent mention of a ‘remnant,’ which no doubt 
signified the spiritual minorities that persisted in seeking God when 
most men were content with themselves and with things as they 
were. 


In Christian history there are illustrations of earnest souls bent’ 
on the same quest for the will of God. The original Christian fel- 
lowship was long sifted and refined through persecutions. Chris- 
tians were themselves a minority in the pagan empire. Later this 
fellowship became highly diluted with the admission to the church 
of multitudes of people who experienced no conversion or knew any 
vital religious faith, Then the moral and spiritual tone of Chris- 
tendom sank rapidly to low levels. In this denatured fellowship 
and atmosphere the earnest and spiritually sensitive souls could 
not feel at home or at ease. They were impelled to withdraw from 
the worldly atmosphere of the religious life that was dominant at 
the moment and to seek for fellowship with God on a higher 
plane. Their conscience did not allow them to be at ease with 
things as they were. 


In the early Christian centuries those souls who felt thus impelled 
by conscience and the call of God to withdraw themselves from 
this diluted and compromised Christendom frequently resorted to 
the desert, where in a very unnatural way of life they sought the 
deeper spiritual life which they craved. Their protest against 
worldly and unspiritual conditions in the church took the form 
of extreme asceticism and self-abnegation and isolationism. 

In the middle ages the institution of monasticism grew up with- 
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in the folds of the Catholic Church itself as a place of refuge for 
the spiritually sensitive souls who heard the call of God to live a 
holy life, a life of dissent and protest against the prevailing low 
standards of faith and life in the church. Monks and nuns formed 
themselves into separate communities for the cultivation of spirit- 
ual life. This too was an unnatural way of life and developed 
many abuses in course of time. Yet at its best it represented the 
quest of earnest Christian souls for a higher level of personal 
Obedience to God. 


Certain groups of dissenters and nonconformists also existed out- 
side the fold of the Catholic Church during the middle ages. These 
were treated as heretics and persecuted for their faith. For the 
most part their reasons for dissenting from the dominant church 
was the desire to obey God and to satisfy their conscience with a 
purer and more spiritual type of Christian life and testimony. A- 
mong these persecuted groups were such sects as the Montanists, 
Donatists, Albigenses, Waldenses, Bohemian Brethren, and others. 
They carried forward the torch of the high and holy ideal of living 
for God. They kept up a living protest against the unspiritual 
and worldly life of the mass of Christians of their time. 


One outstanding example of personal consecration to the task 
of following Christ in His way of life is Francis of Assisi, who lived 
in Italy early in the thirteenth century. He perhaps embodied the 
desire to follow literally in the footsteps of Christ more fully than 
did any other man. He brought the monastic ‘ideal out of the 
monastery into the streets and into the countryside. He literally 
practiced poverty as well as love and nonresistance in imitation of 
\Christ. He devoted himself to a life of service and healing and 
helping. He adopted a severe and ascetic way of life as his ex- 
pression of the determination to follow Christ. His influence was 
far-reaching. A recent writer has intimated his opinion that the 
severe simplicity in life and costume practiced by Mennonites and 
Amish owed part of its initial inspiration to the influence of St. 
Francis of Assisi. 


With the coming of the Reformation in the sixteenth century 
an attempt was made in different places by the reformers to re- 
store the pristine purity of the church in respect to doctrine and 
life. But for reasons of practical expediency the leading reformers, 
Luther and Zwingli, compromised short of the ideal of a New Test- 
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ament church. And again there were numerous souls who saw the 
heavenly vision of the Imitatio Christi, the imitation of Christ, 
and felt the call of God to commit themselves to the task of walk- 
ing in the way of Christ. They were the Swiss Brethren and 
others whom they influenced. They were the evangelical Ana- 
baptists whom we rightly regard as our own spiritual ancestors. 
John Horsch in his last book showed clearly that the rise of the 
Swiss Brethren was immediately due to the compromising policy 
of Ulrich Zwingli as his work of reform at Zurich developed. 

Mennonitism can therefore rightly be viewed as a segment of 
the historic movement of dissent from the compromised forms of 
Christendom. It stands out as the real protestant movement 
among Protestants themselves. Its presence and testimony through 
the centuries is a standing rebuke of all accommodations and 
adaptations which Christian churches have thought necessary to 
make in the name of realism and practicalism and expediency. 
May we not be permitted to think of Mennonitism as the ob- 
jectification of the call of God to men to obey Him? May its 
task be that of making Christendom and the world conscious of 
Christ’s rightful authority to rule the lives of men and women? 
The world needs not only to be told of their duty to obey God, 
but it needs to see the actual embodiment of this call in a way 
and a type of individual and group life which arrests attention 
and to some degree compels men and women to think of God 
and of His claims on their obedience. 

A leading sociologist of our time has described what he terms 
“the crisis of our age.” After diagnosing the sickness of the 
present phase of western civilization, he suggests that it is per- 
haps already approaching its overripe stage. He holds that if 
its grosser sensate elements could be replaced with vital spiritual 
elements, then our prevailing democratic civilization might yet 
be preserved for the time to come. Is it possible that Menno- 
nites and other dissenting groups with their long tradition of 
protesting against things as they are have a historic commission 
from God to protest effectively in this day against this sensate 
culture which seems to be disintegrating before our eyes? With 
their historic experience of dissent behind them, Mennonites, if 
they have not already acquiesced too far in the sensate culture 
of the age, should by their concerted group testimony do much 
to make men conscious of God in a new and vital way. And 
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this perhaps not so much through preaching and propaganda as 
through maintenance of a way of life that is distinctly aloof from 
the sinful features of the present cultural crisis. 

The dominantly secular spirit of our day in education, in 
literature, and even in religion, the gross materialism in science 
and economics, the selfish worldly outlook upon life in general, 
need to be vigorously challenged not in learned treatises and 
theoretical discussions but rather in concrete expressions through 
a radically different way of life. ‘The general society must be 
brought face to face with the call of God to obey Him and do 
His will. The preaching and writing of idealists has failed to 
stem the tide of sensate and godless culture which has swept 
away spiritual values for multitudes of men and women. Poss- 
ibly the living embodiment of the principle of doing God’s will 
and following in the footsteps of Christ would serve in some mea- 
sure to show men and women a way out of the present crisis. 


It is significant that in recent years the culture and life of the 
so-called plain sects of eastern Pennsylvania have been receiv- 
ing increased recognition and evaluation from careful students of 
sociology and economics. Where once these people were per- 
haps regarded as curious survivals from a long distant past, 
and as proper subjects for enlightenment and Americanization, 
they now command the growing respect of thoughtful persons 
who are beginning to sense the failures of a purely sensate cul- 
ture. In a volume printed just a year ago a writer says this: 


If when you next see an Amishman with broadfall 
trousers and hook and eye shirt, bearded face, and 
flat hat as distinguishing parts of his attire, you re- 
mind yourself that here is a man who wears a uni- 
form as a protest against the wickedness of this 
world; if the next time you see a trim-bonneted Men- 
nonite lass, with a wisp of a white cap on her head, 
you think of her as a picket of heaven protesting 
against the inconsistencies of this world, you will be- 
gin to understand the unique contribution to the pat- 
tern of democracy that these logical-minded Germans 
are weaving into the life of our nation. That the 
house Amish do not have any church buildings of 
their own is a protest against what one modern Ro- 
man Catholic writer called the greatest danger con- 
fronting the church today, ecclesiastical materialism. 

So, when you drive through the plain people’s coun- 
try of eastern Pennsylvania, you should think of them 
as logicalminded Germans utterly convinced that 
Christ meant people to live peacefully and happily 
together. To this end all their unique dress is a pro- 
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test, their vehicles a testimony, and many everyday 
habits of life a demonstration. These supposed ec- 
centricities are deliberately adopted uniforms whose 
end is to proclaim that the Christian is dedicated to 
an ideal society, and that his life must be utterly dif- 
ferent in quality than that which leads the world into 
blood baths every generation. 

This picture may be idealized a bit too much, nevertheless it 
shows that among some outsiders there is a growing conception of 
what this dissenting way of life is all about. Some at least do not 
hesitate to speak of these dissenting minorities as islands of sanity 
in an ocean of insanity. 

In such a critical time as this, Mennonites and other dissenting 
bodies have before them particularly large opportunities for making 
living protests against the sinful features of a sensate culture. 
Through refraining from participation in wars and through sacri- 
ficing themselves for the healing of the world’s sickness and wounds, 
they constitute themselves a standing rebuke to such ways of life 
as lead to suicidal wars. Against a capitalistic system which to- 
day seems able to prosper only when producing goods for war and 
destruction, Mennonites must make their protest with a way of 
economic life that embodies cooperative brotherhood in the name 
and spirit of Jesus Christ. In a world where animal comforts and 
worldly freedoms are emphasized as the most important values to 
fight for, Mennonites should be a living protest to the fact that 
humanism and materialism are cold stones for satisfying the 
hunger of men’s hearts, and that Christ and spiritual values are 
the bread which men need to live by. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS OF 
MENNONITISM 


Ralph C. Kauffman 


By the philosophical aspects of Mennonitism I take it we mean 
those aspects which can be rationally substantiated. One’s opin- 
ions may be true, as Wm. James suggests, “by guesswork or by 
revelation. What distinguishes a philosopher’s truth is that it is 
reasoned.”" From this it follows that such aspects are also, in a 
‘sense, non-sectarian. Since they are not reliant upon any special 
revelation, one may expect them to make their appeal to a mem- 
ber of any other faith, provided only that he is willing to start 
with our same basic premises and that we are correct in our de- 
ductions. Our approach, therefore, presupposes at least a measure 
of objectivity. There is a certain antithesis between being philo- 
sophical and being Mennonitistic. 


Overtly, at least, the philosophical aspects of Mennonitism have 
been small. (One feels, in fact, very much like Rev. Stoneback 
did about his topic of last year, “Mennonite Church Architecture,” 
namely, ‘There ain’t no such animal.” But noting how admirably 
he succeeded in writing on this nonexistent entity, I take courage. ) 
Mennonites have not produced any notable philosophers, theolog- 
ians, or political scientists. Their creed contains no distinctly 
philosophical pronouncements. They have on the whole been con- 
tent to rest their faith with a simple acceptance of the Scriptures, 
particularly the New Testament, as the revealed Word of God 
and the ultimate oracle of all truth. 


Yet, even an authoritarian system such as this does not pre- 
clude reason altogether. There remain at least two points at 
which the rational element may still enter to play a vital role. 
In the first place, acceptance of a final authority may in itself 
be a reasoned acceptance. Thus the faith of a child in its parents, 
of a Catholic in his Church, or of a Protestant in the Bible, may 
in each case presuppose some reason or reasons for the initial 
acceptance of the authority in question, no matter how blindly it 
be pursued thereafter. Of course, in a thoroughly “second-hand” 
faith, it is still possible that even this initial acceptance rest on 
some further authority. Thus for some people, Mennonites not 
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excluded, it would no doubt be found true that the final authority 
in their lives resides actually with the parents, since it was upon 
their authority that the authority of the Scriptures was accepted. 
The rational element of our faith at this first point may there- 
fore be small. 

But reason is given another opportunity, even in an authori- 
tarian system—and especially where this system is founded upon 
the written word, transmitted through symbols themselves inani- 
mate. To become animate, these symbols must be interpreted. 
And it is here, in this matter of interpretation, that reason enters 
most clearly. However much we may wish that revelation be ' 
finally accomplished in the Scriptures, it is not so. Those claim- 
ing that it is, that the Scriptures mediate truth directly, obviously 
refute their testimony in that they do not always agree among 
themselves. The final step in the total process remains with 
interpretation, based on reason. And it is in this area that we 
look for the underlying, though perhaps unconscious and _ inex- 
plicit, philosophy of a person or sect. The observation that one 
man will emphasize one part of the Bible and another person 
another part means that in each case there exists a line of reason- 
ing, a philosophy of the Bible, that is in some measure unique. 

The question of our topic can therefore be said to assume 
meaning only as we get behind the specifically expressed aspects 
of Mennonitism and look at its implied aspects. From this point 
of view our topic would seem to resolve itself into the following 
question: What rational principles underlie and characterize the 
Mennonite approach to the Bible? 

As a matter of approach to this question, let us review some 
of the characteristic features of historical Mennonitism and see 
whether any such principles of interpretation emerge. Not be- 
ing a scholar of Mennonite history myself, I draw upon the work 
done by Professors C. H. Smith, Harold Bender, Edward Yoder 
and others, for an exposition of these distinguishing emphases. 
Principally, I observe the following: 

1. Baptism upon faith at the age of responsibility. 

2. Communion as a symbolic rite, dependent for it efficacy 
upon the faith of the recipient. 

3. Voluntary Church membership. Induction into the sacred 
fellowship not by passive ritual, but by voluntary choice and 
active faith. 


id 
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4. A distinction between the relative authority of the Old and 
the New Testaments, giving priority to the New at points of 
divergency. 

5. The ethic of positive love, as set forth by Christ in the 
Sermon on the Mount and as the Christian’s only alternative 
to carnal warfare. 

6. Separation of Church and State—the one ordained to pro- 
mote man’s spiritual welfare; the other to safeguard his civil 
and secular interests. 

7. Simplicity in speech, manner of conduct, and dress—in one’s 
mode and standard of living in general. 

8. Freedom of conscience. Final obedience to God rather than 
to man. 


Now on the basis of these points of emphasis, what guiding 
principles can be said to have prevailed? In any interpretive 
effort such as this, one is of course aware of how easy it is to 
substitute some of our own present-day notions for those his- 
torically correct—to “‘see things not as they are, but as we are,” 
in the words of Patrick. Nevertheless, let us look at the material 
before us as objectively as we can. 


Here, to take up the points in the order mentioned, we see 
these early Mennonites stressing the necessity of faith for a true 
and effective Baptism. During a time when this rite was generally 
regarded as sacramental, as having within itself the powers of 
salvation, so that even the graves of infants were known to have 
been penetrated for its belated administration, lest these infants 
suffer eternal damnation—during such a time we find these “Ana- 
baptists” maintaining that apart from an intelligent and respons- 
ible faith on the part of the recipient, Baptism meant nothing. 
Or again, at a time when such abstruse speculations as those 
of transubstantiation, consubstantiation and insubstantiation fer- 
vently prevailed with respect to the Lord’s Supper and the doctrine 
of ex opere operato was so implicitly held that lay participants 
carried off the sacred elements for use as a panacea in illness or 
even as an insecticide on their cabbage plants—during such a 
time Mennonites boldly disclaimed any magical efficacy for this 
sacred practice, even in its supposedly “rightful” area of religion. 
And so similarly with respect to Church membership. One be- 
came a member of this fellowship not by participation in some 
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extraneous rite, but by an acceptance of its ideals and a corres- 
ponding change of heart. 


Now can we see any philosophical principle emerging from 
these emphases, so unorthodox in the context of their time? I 
think very clearly so. It seems to me they depict something which, 
for lack of a better term, I shall call a theistic naturalism. I realize 
this sounds anomalous in light of the irreligious aspects of the 
naturalism of today. Neverthless, in contrast with the magical and 
quasi-magical concepts prevailing at the time, it was a form of 
naturalism. Things somehow had to appeal to our empirical rea- 
son. While it was still God working in and through these ordin- 
ances, there was the belief that God works according to discernable 
laws—in this particular case, the laws of psychology, the laws 
governing the human mind and soul. “Magic,” as Baron von 
Heugel informs us, ‘begins only when and where things physical 
are taken to effect spiritual results apart altogether from minds 
transmitting or receiving.’ The emphasis on the psychological 
factor of faith, as the indispensable condition of true Baptism, 
true Communion, and true Church membership, can therefore be 
regarded as a contradiction and rejection of magic and as an af- 
firmation, instead, of an intelligible world. : 


At the same time, it is important to bear in mind that for these 
early Mennonites this was by no means a submission to the op- 
posite extreme, represented by the materialistic and mechanistic 
naturalism of today. To them a Weltanschauung such as this, 
with the self-sufficiency that-it would ascribe to natural law, would 
probably have presented but another form of magic, as it very 
consistently might. Behind it all, there was still the great and 
undiminished reality of God. For them it was not a matter of 
displacing God by natural’ law, but rather a regard for natural 
law as God’s usual way of doing things in the area of human exper- 
ience; the belief, in other words, that “Though God thunder by 
law, the thunder is yet His voice.” 


Was this being inconsistent? No, not any more so than is any 
religious man who supposes that there is one realm, the realm of 
sensory experience, which is causally determined, and another, the 
transcendental, in which divine and human will operate freely, 
ie., by self-determination. Naturalism may after all be atheistic, 
agnostic, or theistic. On its own premises it can be neither ath- 
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eistic nor theistic—it can only be agnostic. Science (that is, ap- 
plied naturalism), we say, cannot prove or disprove the existence 
of Gad. It is at this point that Kant, who rescued us from Hume’s 
utter skepticism even in the empirical area, made his great and, what 
seems to me, final pronouncement with respect to all transcendental 
issues of life when he said, “Thus God has denied us knowledge in 
order to make room for faith.” Naturalism, if it is to be honest 
with itself, simply makes room for faith—faith in those areas 
which lie beyond its scope. To conclude otherwise leads to a 
position as superficial as that of the great astronomer, Laplace, 
who is reported to have said, “I have swept the heavens with my 
telescope and have found no God there.” Obviously if God is to 
be found it will not be through a simple application of the imple- 
ments of empirical research. 

Consonant with this view of the nature and relationship of 
things may be seen traces of the epistomolegy that consciously or 
unconsciously gave direction to early Mennonite thought. Here 
we enter upon a second philosophical principle. Whereas a form 
of naturalism obtained in the first instance, a form of pragmatism 
makes its appearance here. Here again, as in the case of natura- 
lism, one feels that the religious factor produces a modification of 
such proportions as to make the term employed hardly justifiable. 
Yet, the fact remains that Mennonitism presents certain marked 
deviations from the accepted thought and theology of the time, 
deviations that need to be accounted for, and if one notes care- 
fully their direction they seem to point with challenging consis- 
tency toward a pragmatic approach to truth. Whereas. the under- 
lying sentiment of theistic naturalism was that things have to 
make sense, that involved here is that whatever is true must also 
be practicable; the thing has to work. Naturalism and pragmatism, 
though often regarded as two separate systems of philosophy, are 
not mytually exclusive. On the contrary, one assumes the other. 

The features of Mennonitism especially pertinent at this point 
are two: Firstly, the distinction made between the authoritative 
character of the Old and the New Testament—a distinction that 
would very definitely seem to presuppose something of the his- 
torical perspective—a regard for the Bible in the light of human 
experience; and, secondly, the special emphasis placed. on the 
practical aspects of the Gospel, as for example those related to 
Christ’s teaching on love. As over against the predominantly 
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theological nature of individual and social salvation found in other 
religious groups, especially of that time, primitive Mennonitism 
viewed Christian salvation in the light of its practical implica- | 
tions, in terms of carrying out Christ’s commandments. 


Thus it appears that, although perhaps never explicitly formu- 
lated, there existed in the minds of these early Mennonites a prag- 
matic standard of truth. However, the presence and priority of the 
religious factor made this pragmatism differ sharply from that of 
today. Current pragmatism, sometimes called empiricism, proposes 
to confine itself entirely to experience and, as a result, issues in a 
morally and spiritually devastating relativism. It starts with exper- 
ience, but winds up with sheer expediency. The man who, for ex- 
ample, supposes that God changes His mind about war every so 
often (usually whenever a war occurs) is acting in accordance with 
secular and not religious pragmatism. Secular pragmatism re- 
cognizes no truth other than that derived through its formula, 
viz., “That which works is true.” Religious or theistic pragma- 
tism, on the other hand, is characterized by an implicit faith in 
the assumption that that which is true, works. It admittedly starts 
with a postulate of faith, in its acceptance of certain standards or 
ideals as true and authoritative, and then proceeds to scrutinize 
experience for their interpretation and method of application. 


By this fact theistic pragmatism corrects secular pragmatism 
at the point of its fatal weakness. Everybody would agree that 
that which works best in the long run and for mankind as a 
whole is good and true. But to make this standard useful it is 
necessary to know what we mean by this final good, and it is 
necessary, too, that we know the principles which must be fol- 
lowed even in the face of immediate situations where they may 
appear highly unsuccessful. If one is to judge the truth of thought 
by its fruits, one must have some further standard for judging 
the quality of the fruits; indeed, for knowing whether they be 
“fruits” at all. (Who knows, they might be cockleberries). In 
the final analysis, therefore, if experience is to be meaningful, 
we accept some unpragmatic standard, not as a matter of choice, 
but of necessity. This unpragmatic standard our Mennonite for- 
bearers found in the God of love, as revealed through Christ 
Jesus. In this they had a basis for action and a criterion for 
measuring and directing experience. 


x 
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There is an incidental feature of this theistic pragmatism 
that is of far reaching importance. It is the fact that this approach 
to truth sets up a state of tension between faith and experiential 
knowledge—a state of tension that is exceedingly wholesome and, 
in fact, essential to a vital, growing religion. Where experimental 
knowledge alone prevails, no absolute truths nor final objectives, 
as we have seen, are possible. The transcendental requirements 
that would qualify any belief as religious, became untenable. On 
the other hand, where only faith prevails, religion, while still a 
possibility, will degenerate into a blind and static dogmatism. 
But where faith and experience cooperate, one acts as a check 
upon the other. Faith remains practical and progressive and 
experience meaningful. 

In light of this relationship the paradox of faith and works 
would resolve itself very simply. It is no longer faith versus 
works, but faith as the normal prerequisite of works. Only where 
faith is void of any practical significance can such an antithetical 
dualism between faith and works as that posed by certain pietis- 
tic groups, exist. The theistic pragmatist, too, would place faith 
prior to works, but for the obvious reason that belief necessarily 
’ precedes intelligent action. “As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he.” Works are the criterion of faith, but faith is the neces- 
sary motive for works. Faith without works is dead; but so 
are works without faith. 

A similar contribution is made by the theistic naturalism de- 
scribed formerly, wherein faith and empirical reason are brought 
together in this functional inter-relationship. The resultant bene- 
fits in this case are brought into relief particularly when com- 
pared with the corresponding Catholic point of view, originated 
by Thomas Aquinas, who set faith and reason apart as completely 
independent of each other. So complete was this separation that 
he held that something false by reason could actually be true by 
faith and vice versa. On the basis of this position the Church, 
representing faith, lagged behind, adhering tenaciously to its 
quasi-magical beliefs and practices, while science, operating on 
the basis of reason, bounded ahead unhampered by any religious 
restraints, superstitions or scruples. The result is one that we 
can all witness for ourselves today: an “unscientific” religion, 
an irreligious science, and a marked cultural lag between techno- 
logy and theology. It seems to me that our Mennonite philo- 
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sophy on the relationship between faith and works and between 
faith and reason, puts us into a peculiarly fortunate position to’ 
bring about a creative cooperation, a functional alliance, between 
science and religion—an alliance which must be accomplished 
sooner or later if either religion or science is to survive in the 
future. Either without the other tends to annihilate itself and 
we as Mennonites, by virtue of our position, have an important 
opportunity at this point. 


There now remains a third and final philosophical principle that 
I think can be derived from the points of Mennonite emphasis 
before us. While the first occurred with respect to the nature 
and relationship of things, and the second with respect to the 
problem of epistomology, this occurs in the area of ethics. It 
is Mennonitism’s contribution to democracy and democratic 
thought. All three of the remaining points of emphasis among 
the eight listed can be said to apply here. Separation of Church 
and State, simplicity in one’s mode and standard of living, and 
freedom of conscience, i.e., final obedience to God rather than 
man—all of these are closely related to democratic philosophy. 


The first one mentioned, separation between Church and 
State, is a topic of such scope and intricacy that one hardly 
dare enter upon it. In so far as it bears on democracy I would 
say only this, that such a separation hardly appears as the ideal 
arrangement, but is perhaps a practical necessity for the preser- 
vation of what democracy there is in a world not altogether lovely, 
in a society not altogether Christian nor unanimous in its inter- 
pretation of Christianity. The fact remdins, however, that it is 
a concession and, as such, entails certain regrettable features. 
It sets up an artificial dichotomy between the secular and the 
religious. It puts organized power into the hands of a secular 
' institution, telling it to “get right in there and play,” while leav- 
ing the Church to do its shouting, its imprecating and cheering, 
on the side-lines. Worst of all, it creates a divided loyalty and 
a split identification on the part of the Christian citizen. 


There is a pattern of behaviour appropriate to the activities 
of the citizen as such and one for the Christian. The individual’s 
conduct will be determined by the most inclusive group to which 
he belongs—with which he identifies himself. When a man says, 
“T am an American,” it will condition his behaviour. The rigor 
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of this is never more keenly felt than during the time of war. 
Then he knows that everything—life, liberty, property, and the 
pursuit of happiness—everything, is at the disposal of his country. 
The pattern of the inclusive group supersedes and displaces all 
more limited patterns of behaviour. 


But the Christian religion would challenge this reading of the 
facts. The individual who adheres to this faith affirms an i- 
dentification with the most universal of all groups—humanity it- 
self. God as the Creator and Father stands above all. Doing 
the will of God means reverence for his children everywhere. 
Even as from the patriotic point of view the State is absolute 
and the interests of the individuals purely relative, so here, from 
the Christian perspective, the states are relative to one another 
and the cosmopolitan conscience judges their absolutism as false; 
God alone, universal society only, is absolute. But this ecumen- 
cial group, even though upheld by some churches, is vague— 
almost fantastic. The word “American,” on the other hand, is 
concrete and real. A person literally lives and moves and has 
his being in his country. As social welfare work has in large 
measure taken the place of the philanthropic activities of the 
Church, there are many who look to the State even for their 
daily bread. As a citizen, then, the individual knows what to 
do. As a Christian, he is left pretty much to his own devices. 
Consequently in time of war religion is drafted by patriotism. 
God is brought back from abroad, like the ark from Philistia, 
to preside over the Christian’s native land and to confine His 
benevolent providence to national interest and group survival. 
The Christian way has capitulated to—nay, has become, the A- 
merican way. 


So long as Church and State are separate there will be a 
tendency for this process to recur. But even as we say this 
we, as Mennonites and as a minority group, are, perhaps more 
than any other group, enjoying the benefits of this policy and 
feeling that here at least is one last stronghold of our American 
democracy! 


The second point in this section, simplicity in one’s mode and 
standard of living, may upon first investigation appear unrelated 
to democratic philosophy. And perhaps it is if one thinks of 
it only in terms of crossing out the “swear”? and leaving the 
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“affirm” as we complete our dubious income tax reports. But 
if one looks upon simplicity as a principle of life, it becomes 
highly relevant. The relationship can be set forth in terms of a 
formula that appears in Pitriam Sorokin’s book, Crisis of our Age, 
where he puts it in this way: 


Resources available 
equals Freedom. The implication of this form- 


Wants or desires 


ula is that freedom is not the product of asceticism, as the Stoics 
held; nor that material wants and desires are inherently bad and 
must be uprooted. It is rather that these wants must be gauged 
to fit the resources available without depriving anyone else of 
his share. Freedom, accordingly, can be maintained either by 
expanding the resources or restricting our wants. Until resources 
can be increased sufficiently to give everyone at least the essentials 
of life, Mennonite philosophy would recommend a voluntarily 
imposed simplicity of life. The resources available are not al- 
ways under our direct control; our wants and desires to a large 
extent are. 


The word “wants” or “desires” is, however, an ambiguous one 
and the approach so far recommended is essentially negative. 
There must be something more to it for, as G. A. Coe observes, 
“A savage, indeed, wants little; this is what makes him a savage.” 
The social worker would similarly testify that what makes her 
problem cases a problem is not so much that they do not have 
everything they want or need, but that they do not want more. 
Until you increase their desires, you can not pry them loose from 
their limited moorings. Freedom from want is not necessarily the 
ideal. But having said this there still remains the question of 
whether it is primarily the cravings of the mind or of the body 
that move men to civilized living. Even the Stoics who, super- 
ficially considered, practiced renunciation of wants, in reality with- 
drew from smaller wants into larger ones. They did not forego, 
but cultivated the yearnings of the intellect. It was the expansive- 
ness of their motives that gave them their freedom and serenity 
of spirit. 

Now it seems to me that we as Mennonites have, on the whole, 
become quite materialistic, and materialism, as we all know, is 
one of those things that makes for war. Our ideal of pacifism 
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is a lofty and exacting one and will be difficult to maintain in 
the future unless we revive its corallary of the simple life and 
learn once more to find our major satisfactions in the area of 
appreciation instead of possession. Simplicity does not mean ma- 
terialism. But neither does it mean simple-mindedness. It means, 
or at least should mean, a transfer of our impelling interests from 
the realm of competitive and limited values to that of free and 
unlimited values. Perhaps we need to become more philosophical 
for—as at least one boy defined it in his examination paper— 
“philosophy tells us the reasons why we should be happy when 
we have nothing to be happy about.” Under any circumstances, 
it seems to me that the Orientals, Hindus particularly, more close- 
ly approximate the basic condition for pacifism than we. 

Most relevant and fundamental to democratic philosophy is, 
however, the third and final point, namely: the right and obli- 
gation to recognize the sovereignty of God in one’s life, accord- 
ing to the dictates of one’s conscience. As over against the view 
that the individual exists for the State, as in totalitarianism, or 
that the State exists for the individual, as in extreme versions of 
democracy, the position maintained here is that both the State 
and the individual exist for God. It is for this reason that we 
feel justified in choosing to serve God rather than man when this 
corporate manhood, the State, comes to represent something less 
than God the Father of all mankind. In actuality, then, original 
Mennonite thought pointed toward a theocracy as the final gov- 
ernment for the Christian. To an outsider this may appear as 
but another form of autocracy. In effect, however, it becomes 
the only workable basis for democracy. Democracy is not only 
historically, but also essentially, rooted in Christianity. That great 
ideal of freedom about which we hear so much today—often much 
too superficially—is the product of religion, not of human in- 
genuity. Not any particular system of government, not any re- 
vised legislation, not even a Bill of Rights can guarantee that 
freedom. It is a principle of sociology that any law not up- 
held by the mores will fail. That, we are told, is why prohib- 
ition failed, and, we would add, the principle reason for the 
“black market” of today. 

Only the truth can make man free. An examination of this 
truth reveals that in social living, where what a man regards as 
his private good does not always correspond with the public 
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good, some form of regulation is necessary. This regulation may 
be externally imposed or it may be self imposed. Externally im- 
posed regulation is obviously not freedom, but neither does it 
follow that self-imposed regulation necessarily results in freedom. 
Self-imposed regulation, self-discipline, may still be of a perfunc- 
tory and slavish nature—far removed from that freedom of mind 
and soul which liberates one’s spirit. To attain this perfect free- 
dom, the thing man ought to do must in some wise become the 
thing he wants to do. And it is at this point that religion makes 
its contribution. Religion sharpens the conscience, it substitutes 
self-control for social control, it internalizes authority, but it also 
touches the inner springs of action, it regenerates man, it renders © 
virtue spontaneous. Instead of the law and policeman over our 
heads, it puts the divine spirit into our hearts, thus winning not 
only our obedience, but also our will. To be free, man needs 
an all-consuming loyalty, a supreme dedication. Liberation with- 
out this dedication is dangerous and deceptive. We can do as 
we please only as we please to do right. To do the will of God 
‘is the only perfect freedom, for it is only in this way that, as 
St. Paul suggests, we rise above the law while yet staying within 
the law. Or as Pilgrim Marpeck expresses it: ‘We believe that 
one is made a child of God and free from the law .. . only 
through such a faith by which the Spirit, as the power of God, 
lives in the heart and does His work. ‘There, then, is liberty. 
To such liberty one comes by abiding in the words of Christ 
and through the law of the Spirit of life through which one is 
made free from the law of sin and death, but not from the law 
of Christ, or from the obligation of obedience in the things which 
He has taught and commanded.” 


The attainment of this spontaneity in the area of duty, it seems 
to me, represents the essence of Christian conversion and the epi- 
tome of Christian salvation as seen through the spiritual sight 
of original Mennonitism. This is something vastly more than 
the “enlightened selfishness” recommended to us by contemporary 
ethicists. It is a reorientation of the total self, in its end-result 
making it possible for a man to say with St. Paul, “It is no 
longer I but Christ that liveth within me.” 


As over against the original Mennonite emphasis on obedience 
and discipleship there is considerable evidence that for many to- 
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day freedom of religion has come to mean freedom from religion 
and freedom of. conscience, freedom from conscience. We have 
purchased, it not sometimes bribed, loyalty to our democracy by 
emphasizing rights and soft-peddling obligations. When 2000 
high school students, in a recent survey of 4o different high schools, 
were asked to write on what democracy meant to them, 63 per 
cent defined it solely in terms of rights and privileges; only 27 
per cent made any mention of duties. Whatever the outcome of 
the war, a general disregard for the principles of moral and 
spiritual maturity is the surest way to a dictatorship. As Wm. 
Penn astutely observed in his day, “That nation which is not ruled 
by God will be ruled by a tyrant.”’ We can observe that we in 
our own ,land of liberty have been forced to compromise our 
democracy as we have compromised our Christianity. The nearest 
approach to a genuine democracy that this country has ever seen 
was made by such religiously-inspired groups as the Quakers, the 
Brethren, the Mennonites and others who, like the pilgrim fathers, 
came here with Bibles under their arms. To help promote a 
return to that faith which originally engendered democracy is the 
greatest potential contribution of Mennonitism to the world of 
tomorrow. Our relief programs and organizations, our colleges, 
our C.P.S. camps (to my mind veritable schools for democratic 
living), and, not to be forgotten, our Cultural Conference, are 
headed in the right direction. 

In closing, I wish to say again that what we have proposed to 
deal with in this paper have been the implied philosophical aspects 
of Mennonitism. In this sense, the philosophical component of 
our faith, as originally conceived by its founders, is perhaps far 
greater than we have generally recognized—especially when taken 
in the setting of its time and in comparison with other doctrinal 
systems of that time. But it is only in this (implied) sense that 
the subject has any significant reality. Theistic naturalism, 
theistic pragmatism, and theistic democracy could certainly not 
be upheld as expressed aspects of Mennonitism. It would no 
doubt be possible to find isolated statements and teachings that 
would even be contradictory. But it must be kept in mind that 
any new movement usually presents somewhat of a compromise 
‘with the cultural situation from which it springs—a fact that is 
well illustrated in the remaining similarity between Lutheranism 
and Catholicism. There is operative here a social phenomenon 
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analogous to that in physics known as “the composition of forces,” 
where two forces, or vectors, pulling at an angle with each other 
will produce a movement in an intermediate direction according 
to their relative strength. In the case at hand, the force of 
traditional orthodoxy represents one vector; the new and impell- 
ing ideas of the founders, the other. The resultant, the move- 
ment itself, is well described as a composition of forces, for it 
represents a deviation from the old, but not an altogether con- 
sistent carrying through of the new. It is in effect something of 
a balance or compromise. Consequently, knowing the force and 
direction of the prevailing tradition and the deviation actually 
effected by early Mennonitism, one may legitimately infer that 
the implicit guiding philosophy behind it all was at even greater 
variance with the line of orthodoxy. 

In the Mennonitism of today, especially where touched by the 
subjective and introspective Pietism described for us by Robert 
Friedman in his interesting paper of last year, we see an even 
wider digression from the underlying and original principles of 
our faith. I had hoped, when I first started writing this paper, 
that there would be sufficient time left to apply the three philo- 
sophical principles indicated to some of the incongruous and more 
or less controversial areas in order to see how they might accord- 
ingly resolve themselves. As it is, I presumptuously offer this as 
my suggestion of a topic for the Cultural Conference of 1944. 
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Sprunger;, Arthur’ Dos sca sssswwas wearers « 611 South 7th St. Goshen, Indiana 
State? Wain sasscsis: 6:3: ssvvaie ca acttwvejavea 0. areroreyera, oe elavejaaiass y Seters Sugarcreek, Ohio 
Stoesz, A. D. .......seeeeseeseeeeeeess SCS. 3140 S, 24th St. Lincoln, Neb. 
Stonebach, Gi Be .. enews es ccineinn ds sactins se secwies & 5 siweels we ope Goshen, Indiana 
Suderimiann; JACOD cciisi cd sesews avesess sa onae es saree x one Goshen, Indiana 
Toewes; Gerhard: 4 s+ saurwws as vncwss x saree ae canine Freeman, South Dakota 
Wyn ley* TOWN, esis ax suvaysiare recor wess 68, glotave se 0 ereP sisicese ol vyiannmnin: ge sie Goshen, Indiana 
Umble, Roy oo of Learning, University of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, Pa. 
MPN, Ti Dy, secssn seis: eveussineysrechaunnsianad oo eee VU URIS SS Freeman, South Dakota 
(Orinuhy, “Willard! 3s cexs<osGuat ac eyanin 1 oeeee oe gS o3.4 Bloomfield, Montana 
Voran; Dallas. wsi00 ss segews.cesieen + asap ME asia oe Mayes 4 aware ae eerTEN C.P.S: 
Walltnen;. “eM. sye. «sepaszsis 0:5 Sheree sos -aseransenss wo 9%. d:0paireqaia tac sewetths Freeman, South Dakota 
NV BLEMON,. Tle Dic ™ ccsswise an aiccavenspan 04, ehamivedions) cipanesnucde 's engwngsi-oss Hurley, South Dakota 


WeENBED Ti, Ge cnreinanitien Miers a qaeraas scar apeiwe atime teeeos GOShEN, Indiana 
Winey, TOONS) sccsas cco oe t98G es egos s cteeoss so toesa sees Goshen, Indiana 


Witmer) Sic “We dasamsa «donuona.+ 2 vaatoaw 58 ran be co os ee Goshen, Indiana 
Yoder; Si iGo ssccinn ar caneae ea caves ao saranda a-nerass sien é Goshen, Indiana 
Maer: “Was - Tah. cavsta weve: deaciarcnarave rmnaretoin ey s-ocenrmacin sia ara ok aieielemeanas Goshen, Indiana 


Zimmerman, Verna ............eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeess Ephrata, Pennsylvania 


